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Two exhibitions of Egyptian antiquities have 
been open during July. In the library of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, Great 
Russell Street, have been shown the objects 
found by Dr. Edouard Naville and Mr. R. H. 
Hall, working under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund at Deir-el-Bahari, 
where two years’ work has resulted in the 
clearing of two-thirds of the Eleventh 
Dynasty temple. The Eleventh Dynasty 
may. be fixed roughly at about 2,500 B.c., 
and the excavations lately made show that 
the temple—which lies to the south of the 
great one built by Queen Hatshepsu, within 
the cliff-circus of Deir-el-Bahari—had for its 
chief feature a square erection of heavy stones, 
faced with fine limestone, which appears to 
have formed the base of a small pyramid, 
similar to those depicted in the vignettes of 
the Book of the Dead. Surrounding the 
pyramid was an ambulatory, or colonnade, of 
octagonal columns, the outer wall of which 
was decorated with reliefs, not a few frag- 
ments of which were now exhibited. The 
lower colonnades were also adorned with 
reliefs typical of the lately discovered art of 
the Eleventh Dynasty, and some of which 
depict the King’s exploits in war and at the 
chase. There is strong presumption that 
these reliefs were the work of one Mertisen, 
who was the chief artist of Nebhapet-Ra’s 
reign, and who is believed. to have been the 
pioneer in the renascence of Egyptian art at 
the epoch of the Eleventh Dynasty, while 
other fragments shown are attributed to his 
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son. Among the most remarkable of the 
reliefs brought to this country may be noted 
fragments from the shrines of the priestesses 
—two of scenes representing King Mentuhe- 
tep and his wife being particularly interesting, 
by reason principally of the exquisitely-carved 
hieroglyphics and the astonishing preserva- 
tion ofthe colour: One of the most beautiful 
objects in the collection was the head. of a 
sacred cow carved in alabaster, the eyes of 
which, now wanting, were originally of lapis- 
lazuli. There were also an_ exquisitely 
modelled head and upper part of a statuette 
in limestone of a woman of the temple of 
Amen, and many other curious remnants of 
the religious and civic life of ancient Egypt. 


+ ¢ 

The other exhibition has been held at 
University College where were shown many 
of the antiquities recently found in the 
Sinai peninsula by Professor Flinders Petrie 
and his party, working for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund and the Egyptian Research 
Account. The exhibits included objects of 
the most primitive description — pottery, 
corn-grinders, stone-mauls used for crushing 
sandstone to search for turquoises, globular 
hammer stones, stone chisels, large pointed 
tools, all used for mining, and usually made 
of the basalt forming the cap to the sand- 

stone hills of the district. Other tools were © 
of quartzose rock, and some of the small 
hammers were of hematite. But the sculp- 
tured figures were the most important of the 
discoveries from the artistic point of view. 
The seated figure of King Seneferu, 4,000 B.c., 
is really admirable in modelling and charac- 
terization, and the same may be said of parts 
of the figure of Hathor. The lower part of 
a statue of Ramessu II., nearly life-size, 
shows a figure of his daughter Banthatanath, 
which is marvellous in its feeling for long 
graceful lines of the utmost simplicity.. In 
the first room the relics, if less ancient, were 
quite as enlightening as to the customs and 
character of far-back ages. The Nawami of 
Sinai were bee-shaped tombs built along the 
sides of the valleys of the two great moun- 
tains Gebel Katerina, and the Serbal. The 
ages of these monuments is uncertain, yet 
from the shell bracelets, shell beads, flint 
and bronze tools found in them, it may be 
affirmed that they are of Hebraic construc- 
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tion, not after 1,200 B.c. ; for,as Mr. Currelly 
says, these tombs are similar in shape and 
measurement, which indicates that they were 
built by a race acquainted with science, and 
not by the Bedawin, whose knowledge of 
architecture did not embrace mechanical 
accuracy. The Roman objects include glass 
balls, bronzes, twisted torques, various beau- 
tifully modelled figures, particularly that of 
Ceres and of an arm of Aphrodite grasping a 
lively Cupid by one arm. There were also 
baskets, socks, sandals, pottery lamps, bottles, 
bronze rings, chains, ivory hairpins and 
pieces of comb, iron knives, keys, tweezers, 
bone and ivory dice, reed pens, and coin 
pottery moulds. There were many other 
articles from Pithom, Thebes, Oxyrhynchos, 
and Saqqarah. 5 


An interesting and important Church History 
Exhibition was opened at St. Albans by the 
Bishop of the Diocese on June 27. The 
collection illustrated the whole history of the 
Church in these islands since the earliest 
times, and included Celtic bronzes, Saxon 
and Danish carved stones, pre-Conquest 
manuscripts, splendidly executed service- 
books, Bibles of the seventeenth century, 
episcopal rings and crosiers, William of 
Wykeham’s mitre-case, Wren’s mitre and 
crosier of 1665, magnificent altar-plate, 
prayer-books, psalters, and hymn-books, 
among the latter being the metrical psalms 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, which Queen 
Bess denounced as ‘ Geneva jigs.” Other 
exhibits were photographs of important 
documents, portable organs, and other 
musical instruments, and choice specimens 
of embroidery and needlework. In connec- 
tion with the exhibition a series of lectures 
was given day by day. Full accounts of this 
exhibition appeared in the Atheneum of July 1 
and 8, and in the Guardian of July 5. 


If the artistic history of pewter deserves, as 
it does, study and illustration, surely (says 
the Burlington Magazine for July) lead has 
an equal claim. It takes no rarer metal’s 
place, and has values all its own. Lead 
rainwater pipe-heads show a characteristic 
English metal worked into its most charac- 
teristic English form. Foreign craftsmen 
equalled their English contemporaries in 


many uses of lead, and surpassed them in 
its application to medizval roofing. In the 
lead fonts of Norman times, and the lead 
gutters, pipes, pipe-heads, and cisterns of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
Englishman not only was supreme, but had 
practically no competitors. 


The inscription on the Constantine Stone at 
St. Hilary, Cornwall was not quite correctly 
given in one of our ‘‘ Notes” last month. 
The correct reading, with extension, is as 
follows ° 

IMP{eratore] CAES[are] 

FLAV[io] VALferio] 

CONSTANTINO 

PIO 

CAES[are] NoOB[ilissimo] 

DIVI 

CONSTANTI[i] 

PII 

Avc[usti]} 

FILIO. 


The length of the lines is regulated by the 
surface of the stone. 


e¢ &¢ ¢ 
The Bucks Architectural and Archeological 
Society celebrated its jubilee by holding an 
exhibition at Aylesbury on July 5 and 6, of 
objects illustrating the antiquities, art, and 
natural history of the county. The chalice 
from which Hampden drank the Communion 
wine after he received his fatal wound ; 
Oliver Cromwell’s christening robes, and his 
prayer and hymn book; the dagger which 
Burke threw on the floor of the House of 
Commons ; the manuscript of Gray’s‘Elegy” 
—these were only a few of the treasures in 
a collection to which the King, Lord 
Cottesloe, Lord Chesham, Lord Dormer, 
Lord Burnham, the Provost and Fellows 
of Eton College, and others contributed. 
Lord Rosebery, as President of the Society, 
opened the exhibition, and in the course of 
his remarks said: ‘“ No doubt our successors 
will examine with something between a smile 
and a tear some unique specimen of those 
portentous hats which enshrine the brain 
power and respectability of our bankers, our 
legislators, and our divines. They will gather 
round the glass case which contains the 
naked mechanism of an umbrella, the tyre- 
less wheel of a bicycle, and the unmelodious 
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horn of a motor-car. Most thickly of all 
will they surround the surviving but crumbling 
skeleton of the last horse. Our paper will 
long have been dust; our newspapers will 
be a part of the air they breathe, as meta- 
phorically they are now. What a vista of 
speculation is opened! What will be their 
opinion of us? What a pity it is, as Mr. 
Balfour would say, that the operation cannot 


be mutual, and that we cannot form or 
express our opinion on them. . . .” 


e 
The Oxford Historical Society has lately 
issued Zhe Ancient Kalendar of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford from documents of the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth century, 


together with Computus Manualis ad Usum 
Oxoniensium from C. Kyrfoth’s edition of 


1519-1520. 


The book is edited by Dr. 





Christopher Wordsworth, and contains seven 
facsimiles. By the courtesy of the Oxford 
Historical Society, we reproduce on this page 
one of the four figures cut for Pynson’s 
Almanach Ephemerides, 1506-1507. “ The 
human palm and fingers,” says Dr. Words- 
worth, “‘have been found, as we say, handy 
not only for signalling, for depicting, and for 
writing, but as a portable span or measure, 











and for weighing and counting, I will not 
venture to say whether the decimal or quinary 
system was the consequence of our having 
twice five fingers, or whether the number of 
our digits is a consequence of some eternal 
principle ; but there can be no question that 
the human hand has been a ready and service- 
able partner not only in the simpler reckonings 
of daily life, but also in the more abstruse calcu- 
lations and computations which (for instance) 
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‘ the inconstant moon’ and the laws of musical 
harmony necessitate, as well as in matters 
of still higher interest.” The Computus 
Manualts (or hand-kalendar) hence derives 
its name. . ‘‘ Pynson assigns to each month 
one syllable of the mystic lines 


‘A. Dam. De. Ge. Fat. 
Er. Go. Ci. Fos. A. Dri. Fos.,’ 


which are the original of our old friend 


‘ At Dover Dwells George Brown Esquire, 
Good Christian Faith—And Doctor Fryar.’ 


which tells us on which Sunday letter the 
kalends of each of the twelve months fall. . . . 
The Computus Manualis magistri aniani cum 
commento was printed at least thirty times 
between 1486 and 1529.” 


The latest excavations—at Newstead, Melrose 
—begun on February 14 of this year, by 
the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, have 
disclosed a station of 14 acres in extent, 
the largest yet found in Scotland, that of 
Castlecary being 24 acres, Borieus, in 
Dumfriesshire, 4 acres, and Camelon 6 acres. 
Mr. James Curle, Melrose, has superintended 
the operations, and Mr. Mackie, who has 
already acted as master of works in connec- 
tion with the excavations on the wall of 
Antonine, is here in the same capacity. The 
foundations of five or six barrack-like build- 
ings have been found, over 200 feet in length. 
There is the usual rough pottery and Samian 
ware ; and a brooch was picked up of pale blue 
enamel, with six round spots of red enamel. 
The coins found are those of Nero, Domitian, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Crispina, and 
brass specimens of Faustina the Elder, and 
Trajan. There is also a fragment of stone 
with an inscription, a bronze stylus, iron 
spikes, and a very perfect lead water-pipe. 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., in the Busider 
of July 1, began “ A Further Examination 
of the Buildings at Baalbek,” dealing with the 
Circular Temple and the Christian Basilica 
in the Great Court. A small photograph 
of one of the bays of the Circular Temple 
was given, which showed that ruin was im- 
minent, the entablature being badly cracked 
and falling apart. This elaborately and 
richly decorated Circular Temple is supposed 


to have been dedicated to Venus, but there 
is no historical record of the building, which 
owes its preservation, says Mr. Spiers, ‘‘to 
the fact that it was converted into a Christian 
church, probably by Theodosius, and dedi- 
cated to St. Barbe, the name by which it is 
now known. Crosses have been cut in the 
walls externally and internally, and on the 
east side of the cella are the traces of a 
fresco representing a Greek cross within a 
circle.” Accompanying the paper, besides 
several photographic illustrations, was a 
drawing by Mr. Spiers, showing his restoration 
of this Circular Temple. The same issue of 
our contemporary contained an account of 
recent discoveries on the Caelian Hill, Rome, 
which include the finding of several tombs, 
an altar, with a fragmentary inscription of the 
time of one of the Gordians, and portions of 
a building of considerable size and import- 
ance, apparently of the second century 
A.D., which, it is suggested, may have been 
the Cestra Peregrina—barracks of a picked 
corps of soldiers detailed from the various 
legions for special service in the capital—the 
exact site of which has hitherto been uncer- 
tain, though it is known that they stood in 
this neighbourhood. 


Until recently vestiges of the Bronze Age 
civilization in Renfrewshire have been rarely 
met with. Remains undoubtedly of the Bronze 
Age in that county have been brought to light 
by excavations near the railway-station at 
Newlands. Mr. Ludovic Mann, F.S.A. Scot., 
who described a few weeks ago the Newlands 
finds to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
has had the good fortune to locate another 
Bronze Age site. It is situated between 
Kilmalcolm and Bridge of Weir, and the 
most important relic found is a beautifully- 
shaped perforated stone axe-hammer, orna- 
mented with knobs and mouldings, and in 
perfect preservation. 


The search for the treasure which is believed 
to lie within the submerged hulk of an 
ancient Spanish vessel in Tobermory Bay, 
at the Island of Mull, off the Scottish coast, 
is going steadily on. The ship, which is 
variously referred to as the Morida, the 
Admiral Florence, and the Florentia, was 
one of the richest ships in the _ ill-fated 
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Armada, and at the time she went down in 
1588 she is reputed to have had on board 
thirty millions sterling, fifty-six guns, and 
large quantities of munitions of war. Diving 
operations began on July 8, and the hull of 
the vessel is outlined on the surface by 
buoys. The divers will work diagonally 
across the ship in order to get at the strong- 
room where the chests of gold are expected 
to be found. Shells, pieces of timber, lead, 
silver, pistols, and bones are being brought 
up, and the latest relic of interest is a 
blunderbuss about a yard long. It was 
encrusted with lime. 


¢ ¢ *¢ 


We are asked to announce that, in connec- 
tion with the Church Congress at Weymouth, 
there will be held the usual Ecclesiastical 
and Educational Art Exhibition, including a 
loan collection of objects of ecclesiastical and 
antiquarian interest. The honorary secretary 
is the Rev. Precentor Carpenter, The Close, 


Salisbury. 
+ ¢ & 


During July an exhibition of arms and 
armour of old Japan, arranged by the Japan 
Society, was held at the gallery of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, in Pall Mall 
East. The greater part of the collection 
belonged to the period from 1603 to 1871. 
They were of the medizval type, and included 
bows and arrows, breast-plates and shields, 
and body armour of various kinds. By way 
of contrast, an exhibit was also arranged 
showing the modern equipment of the 
Japanese soldier in all its remarkable com- 
pleteness. One large case was occupied by 
exhibits lent by the King from the Armoury 
at Windsor Castle, including many royal and 
official gifts. Two Court swords, presented 
to the late Queen Victoria by the Mikado, 
were also in the collection. 


¢ + ¢ 
In the Globe of July 10 there appeared the 


following interesting letter by Mr. W. Heneage 
Legge, of Ringmer, Lewes : 

‘“‘In your issue of Saturday you record the 
grant to the Lord Mayor and others of 
warrants addressed to the keeper of Rich- 
mond Park for the delivery of ‘fat bucks.’ 
It may interest your readers to see a specimen 
of these quaint documents as issued by the 





Jast pre-Reformation Primate in favour of 
his friends or dependents. So similar are 
these warrants in form and phrase—and I 
expect those of to-day are little different— 
that one will suffice as a specimen of all. 
The following was issued by Archbishop 
Warham in 1511, in favour of a scion of the 
Sackville family : 

*** We will and charge you That without 
chacing or disturbance of o" game being in 
your keping ye doo sley ther oon buk of 
season and the same to delyver to right well- 
beloved frende Richard Sakvile Escuyer or 
to the bringer herof to the use of the same 
any restraint or other commandment hereto- 
for on our behalve geven to you to the con- 
trarie notwithstanding or els that ye suffer 
our said friende to sley the same buk with 
his greyhounde so that he nor you let renne 
noo bukhoundes ther and this bill signed 
with ‘our hande shall in that behalve suffi- 
ciently warrant and discharge you. Given 
at our manoir of Knoll the fifth daye of 
September the third yer [MS. deficient here] 
to the kep’ of o* parke of Broyle and in his 
absence to his deputie ther.—Willm. Can- 
tuar.’ 

“ The Broyle Parke, in Sussex, oncea forest, 
then a chase, has been disparked since the 
end of the eighteenth century, and is now 
cut up into farms.” 


+ ¢ 


Recent newspaper articles of antiquarian 
interest include “The Scrope or Mazzeure 
Bowl” (York), with two illustrations, in the 
Yorkshire Herald, July 10; ‘* Ancient Hull: 
The Story of Wyke and Myton,” by J. Travis- 
Cook, Eastern Morning News, June 30; 
“Carmona: A City of the Dead” (near 
Seville), by Sir Bartle Frere, in the Saturday 
Review, July « ; “The Mayor of Crabtree,” 
an old Plymouth holiday custom, with 
illustrations, in the Western Daily Mercury, 
July 5 ; ‘Cave Discoveries in Somerset,” in 
the Manchester Guardian, June 26; and 
“ Archeology in the Peak,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Cox, in the Atheneum, June 24. 


+ + ¢ 
Mr. Edward Hudson, of 71, Lancaster Gate, 
Hyde Park, writes: “I should appreciate the 
kindness of any of your readers who could 
give me particulars of interesting old alms- 
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houses where the architecture is really notice- 
ably good. What I want are almshouses 
such as at Guildford, Ewelme, Morden 
College, St. Mary's Hospital (Chichester), 
Corsham, Bristol, East Grinstead, and 
Warwick. These are a few that are known 
tome. Any photographs sent willl be care- 
fully returned.” 
¢ + ¢ 

A representative committee has been formed 
with the object of excavating, preserving, and 
enclosing the remains of the ancient abbey 
of Hyde, the burial-place of King Alfred, his 
wife Queen Elswitha, and his son, King 
Edward the Elder. The remains are within 
a short distance of the spot where the statue 
of Alfred was erected in 1901 to com- 
memorate the thousandth anniversary of his 
death ; but up to the present time no proper 
care has been taken for their preservation. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Alfred Bowker, Lankhills, 
Winchester, or may be paid to the account 
of the Hyde Abbey Remains Preservation 
Fund at the Union and Smiths’ Bank, 
Winchester and London. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

The Cambridge Corporation have come into 
possession of an interesting relic—a charter 
granted to the town by Charles I. in the 
year 1632. This charter has for many years 
been in the hands of the Royal Institution 
of South Wales, who recently resolved to 
present it to Cambridge, the corporation of 
which owes its origin to the enactments in 
the document. A significant feature of the 
parchment, upon which the royal pleasure 
is inscribed, is the absence from it of a large 
circular patch, believed to be due to a soldier 
having repaired his drum with the aid of the 
document during the stirring times of the 
great Civil War. The charter was formally 
presented to the corporation at a meeting of 
the town council on July 13. A resolution 
of thanks to the president and members 
of the Institution for their generosity was 
unanimously passed by the council. 


¢ ¢+ #¢ 
A Roman mosaic floor of exceptional beauty, 
says the Blandford Herald of July 13, has 
just been discovered at Dorchester. During 
the past few years several finds of this 





character have been made, one of which, 
though somewhat damaged, was removed 
from where it was found, on the outskirts of 
the town, and relaid by Italian experts in 
the county museum. The latest relic of the 
Roman settlement at Dorchester has been 
found in the heart of the borough, on the 
site of a new schoolroom in Durngate Street. 
The floor is about 12 yards square, and, as 
far as it has been disclosed, is in a perfect 
condition of preservation. The design is 
unusually elaborate—vases, serpents, leaves, 
etc., entering into the scheme. The tesserz 
are small and of four colours, in quite un- 
usual combination—red, blue, white, and 
yellow. The floor is probably the best of 
the many that have been found in a town so 
rich in Roman remains. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. E. F. Strange makes an appeal in the 
Morning Post of July 15 with regard to 
English medizval art. Referring to the 
greater attention paid of late years to the 
remains of medizval art in England, he says: 
“‘ Special attention has been paid to architec- 
ture, sculpture in stone and wood, mural 
and decorative painting, ivories, illuminated 
manuscripts, and—witness the current exhibi- 
tion of the Burlington Fine Arts Club— 
embroidery and ieedlework. Fabric-rolls, 
wills, ard churchwardens’ accounts have 
been explored and published ; and close and 
valuable attention given to specific points 
by local archzological societies and other 
excellent organizations. But these invaluable 
toils have hitherto been somewhat diffuse 
and ineffective for want of some central 
organization which would ensure system in 
the work, and collect and collate the results 
thereof. It would not be too much to expect 
that this duty should be undertaken at the 
national expense ; that out of the large sums 
annually devoted to the acquisition of works 
of art a definite modicum should be ear- 
marked for the investigation and preservation 
of that which lies so near and ought to be so 
dear to us, and that the hundreds of students 
reaping advantages from our Government 
schools of art might well render some return 
by making measured drawings, tracings, or 
other reliable records of the treasures of their 
own districts or of those into which they 
travel. These things may come in due 
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course, but in the meantime the mass of 
material is daily diminishing at the hands of 
the restorer, the improver, and the ignorant, 
to say nothing of the rust, and the moth, 
and the unchecked ravages of time. Some 
effort must be made to keep at least a 
memory of our most precious inheritance, 
and, if it come not from the State, the duty 
lies none the less upon the private individual. 
It is felt that, at comparatively small cost, 
a systematic collection can at least be made 
of accurate illustrations and measurements. of 
wall- paintings, rood-screens, stained glass, 
iron work, sculpture, ancient vestments, and 
the like. The original documents thus pro- 
cured can be deposited in one of the national 
museums, where they will be properly pre- 
served, classified, catalogued, and made 
available for general study and research. For 
the personal benefit of those who bear the 
expense and for students, some form of 
cheap reproduction should suffice; but the 
all-important thing is to secure the record. 
On the lines thus roughly indicated an 
attempt will shortly be made to secure 
support and commence operations; and 
Mr. A. H. Christie, the Bungalow, Ewell, 
Surrey, has been so good as to offer his 
services as acting honorary secretary until 
a complete organization can be secured. He 
will be glad to receive the names of any who 
will help. There is no desire to compete in 
any way with the many societies or indi- 
viduals who are doing what they can in the 
same direction. On the contrary, their 
cordial co-operation is invited and antici- 
pated ; and it is considered that the provi- 
sion of a central collection of illustrations of 
subjects in which they are interested will 
prove of great assistance to the many laborious 
and unselfish workers among them. The 
aim is to compile an illustrated inventory of 
the art treasures of the Kingdom. The 
machinery already exists; we only want the 
hands to work it. 


Se 





JPrebistoric JOile Structures in 
Pits in South-Tiest Scotland. 


By Lupovic MACLELLAN MANN, F.S.A.Scor. 


ei 


™)ROM time to time for several years 
past I have examined many pre- 
historic sites in the West and 
South-West of Scotland, and have 
been so fortunate as to have recovered many 
thousands of objects which are the work of 
artists and potters and craftsmen in bone, 
wood, metal, vitreous paste, amber, and glass, 
and in jet, flint, pitchstone, and other stones, 
who carried on their labours in the Scottish 
area before the birth of Christ. 

One of the sites contains the remains of 
what appears to have been a row of huts, 
undoubtedly prehistoric, and which probably 
belong to the Scottish Neolithic Period. 
The site is situated in Stoneykirk parish, 
Wigtownshire. The editor of the Antiguary, 
selecting this discovery as being of some 
interest, has asked me to give an account of 
its exploration. 





SECTION I.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
THE SITE BEFORE AND DURING EX- 
CAVATION. 

Attention was attracted by a row of de- 
pressions on the surface of a wooded area. 
If there had been one depression only, 
probably no notice would have been taken 
of the place. The depressions, however, 
are five in number. Some of them were 
dug into, and discovered to be the tops of 
silted pits containing relics of an early period 
and substructures of wood. Before excava- 
tion they were shallow, basin-shaped, slightly 
oval in outline, but not very clearly defined, 
and scarcely noticeable. The greatest depth 
at the centre of any one was about 1 foot, 
and the greatest area about to feet by 8 feet. 

The sites are situated on the edge of a 
plateau. The ground has apparently never 
been cultivated, and is covered by wild 
vegetation consisting of a few small trees of 
different kinds and a growth of fern. The 
row of depressions almost coincides with the 
50-feet contour line. The sea at its nearest 
point is just 1,000 yards distant south-east 
of the sites, and the intervening stretch of 
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country is flat and low-lying. While por- 
tions of the surrounding country were once 
marshy, the ancient settlement, being on the 
higher portion of the plantation, could not 
have been surrounded by water or swamp, 
nor could it have been on the edge of a 
water-covered area. 

The sites have been numbered for con- 
venience 1 to 5, beginning at the south-west 
end of the row. Only Nos. 1, 3, and 5 have 
been examined. 

By the courtesy of Arthur Cuthbert, Esq., 
of Freugh and Balgreggan, on whose estate 
this interesting settlement is situated, I hope 
immediately to be able to finish the explora- 
tions. 

The row of depressions formed a slightly 
irregular crescent, with the concave side 
facing south-east. More exactly, a line from 
No. 1 to 3 bore 10° south of south-west 
(mag.), and a line from 3 through 4 to 5 lay 
exactly north-east and north-west (mag.). 

The measurements taken from the centre 
of one depression to that of its neighbour 
are: No. 1 to No. 2, 16 feet; No. 2 to 
No. 3, 31 feet 8 inches; No. 3 to No. 4, 
56 feet 7 inches ; and No. 4 to No. 5, 19 feet. 

The substructures revealed by the excava- 
tions at Sites Nos. 3 and 5 were oval in plan. 
The ovals had obtusely rounded ends, some- 
what like rectangles with rounded corners. 

The compass showed that in Site No. 1 
the longer axis of the plan of the substruc- 
ture bore 30° west of north ; in Site No. 3, 
65° west of north (or west-north-west) ; and 
in Site No. 5, 49° west of north. The same 
trend—that is, north-west by south-east— 
seems to exist in the other and yet un- 
examined sites. For example, in No. 4 the 
longer axis appears to lie about 18° west of 
north. 


THE EXCAVATION OF SITE No. 3. 


Dealing first with the excavation of Site 
No. 3, evidence was soon obtained that the 
depression on the surface was the top of a 
silted-up pit. The digging work consisted 
at the first stages in the extraction of the 
filled in material, which was of dark vege- 
table matter mixed with a little sand. 

The walls of the pit were not well defined, 
but in penetrating into them the soil was 
found to be more dense and almost entirely 





composed of sand. The cutting revealed in 
the undisturbed soil round the pit a layer of 
superficial soil and leaf-mould which varied 
in thickness from about 1 to 2 feet ; below 
this was about 14 feet of somewhat blackish, 
sandy, compact soil. Beneath this there 
was about 5 feet of hard sand, sometimes 
grayish and sometimes reddish-brown, which 
rested upon a deposit of about 6 inches of 
a wet mixture of blue clay and gray sand. 
The lowest bed was of wet tough blue clay 
of unascertained thickness. The reddish 
sand occurred in rather irregular patches, 
and its colour varied from a reddish brown 
to a dark brown. The deposit of superficial 
soil was found in various places, which were 
tested throughout the plantation. It rests 
upon what seems to have been the surface 
of the ground at the time the sites were 
in use. 

In the pit at a depth of 7 feet were en- 
countered the tops of spongy, much-decayed 
logs of round timber more or less vertically 
placed. Down to this depth in the digging 
the soil taken out was fairly dry, and was 
largely vegetable mould. Water and sludge, 
however, began to ooze in at this depth, 
chiefly from the layer of mixed clay and 
sand. Well down in the silted material were 
got many chippings, cores, and implements 
of flint and of other stones. Traces of a 
bed of charcoal containing fragments of 
pottery were also observed. After carefully 
working out the wet soil, which was still 
largely vegetable mould and was somewhat 
loosely deposited in the spaces between the 
logs—an arduous operation—the wooden 
substructure revealed itself more clearly. . It 
was a longish oval in plan, and measured 
about 7 feet by 44 feet. Traces of what 
was conjectured to be wattle-work occurred 
round the edges of the oval. Taking into 
account this marginal woodwork, the dimen- 
sions were about 9g feet by 7 feet. 

At the north-west end of the substructure 
piles were placed in two somewhat irregular 
concentric rings which were in contact with 
each other. The piles of the inner ring 
slanted: inwards and downwards, forming a 
hollow inverted cone. At the opposite end 
the piles occupied a somewhat circular space, 
but were upright. Connecting these two 
sets of circularly disposed piles were some- 
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what irregular parallel rows of logs. These 
pieces of timber, except at the periphery of 
the structure, where they were perpendicu- 
larly set, had a bias inwards and downwards, 
and in several cases towards the north-west 
end. The number of piles used was seventy- 
two. Traces of what was thought to have 
been an entrance passage on the east side 
were observed. 


THE EXCAVATION OF SITE No. 5. 


The excavation of Site No. 5 revealed 
features practically identical with those of 
Site No. 3, and strata of the subsoils were 
similar, but the traces of supposed flooring 
and wattle-work were indistinct. Several im- 
plements of stone and pieces of wood char- 
coal were recovered, but no vestiges of 
pottery were seen. At a depth of 7 feet 
moisture began to accumulate, and there 
was revealed a longish oval wooden sub- 
structure about 7? feet by 4} feet. The 
piles comprising the structure were in all 
respects similar to those found at Site No. 3, 
but were less tightly set together. At the 
north-west end they were disposed in a 
roughly circular manner in two concentric 
rings, the outer ring consisting of fifteen and 
the inner ring of twelve stakes. The piles 
of the outer ring were almost all vertical, 
and were, as a rule, thicker than those of the 
inner ring. ‘The members of the inner ring 
slanted inwards and downwards, forming an 
inverted hollow cone, the top inside diameter. 
of which was 2 feet. The apex of the cone 
—that is, the point towards which the stakes 
of the ring converged—lay slightly to the 
south of the true centre of the circle. 

One of the heaviest piles from this portion 
of the structure was 8 inches in thickness 
and 2 feet in length. Some of them, how- 
ever, were 3 feet in length, but were of less 
diameter than 8 inches. 

The other, or south-east, portion of the 
woodwork and the middle portion formed a 
structure somewhat platform-like in character, 
and about 4 feet in length by 4 feet in 
breadth. The angles at which the piles lay 
were noteworthy. 

Close to the rings already described, and 
all round the edge of the structure, the piles 
were perpendicularly placed. Beyond the 
rings to the south-east, with these exceptions, 

VOL. I. 


the piles lay at various angles, their tops 
being towards the south-east end, and their 
feet or tips in the opposite direction. 

This position was accentuated the further 
the piles were situated from the rings. 
Some pieces of the woodwork at the plat- 
form -like end may have been gradually 
pressed in the course of time from the original 
positions by the superincumbent material. 

Several small twigs were found lying across 
the ring portion of the structure. These 
may have been remains of a collapsed roof 
or floor, or of wattle-work fallen from the 
walls of the pit. 

The number of piles employed in this 
site was fifty-five. Measuring from a point 
which was reckoned to be the present normal 
surface of the plantation—that is, from a 
point 1 foot higher than the centre of the 
surface of the depressed area—to the lowest 
point of the substructure was 9 feet 4 inches. 


THE EXCAVATION OF SITE No. 1. 


This site differed materially only in one 
respect from its neighbours which have been 
described. The wooden substructure con- 
sisted of only twenty-three piles, and appeared 
to have been left half finished. The pit had 
been anciently excavated in the same style 
as the others, and was a longish, rather 
square-ended oval. The soil at the bottom 
of the half which contained no substructure 
was darker than the surrounding soil, and 
had evidently been disturbed at some time. 

The piles were not so securely placed in 
the soil as at Site No. 3. They occupied 
the north-west end of the oval, and were 
bluntly cut at the lower ends. At the west 
side of the structure they were less sub- 
stantial than those at the east or opposite 
side, and were placed at various angles, 
while those at the east side were perpen- 
dicular. This site was drier than its neigh- 
bours, and the relics were scarce. The 
subsoils were much of the same character 
as those disclosed at the other sites. 


SECTION II.—DETAILS OF THE RESULTS 
OF THE EXPLORATION, AND SUM. 
MARIES. 


Various kinds of timber were used, no 
doubt in an unseasoned condition, as the 
wood was probably placed in the structures 
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not long after it had been cut. The fresh 
green appearance of the bark points to this 
conclusion. Moreover, old dried timber 
would not have given such a fine, smooth, 
uncracked surface as may be observed on 
the cut parts. The bark remained on the 
stems in many cases, and in the case of the 
birch-wood it gave the timber a fresh and 
beautiful appearance. 

The diameter of the piles was usually about 
3 inches, but the diameters varied from 1 or 
2 inches to 8 inches. Those of average 
diameter showed about fifteen annual rings. 
The stems were usually straight and well 
grown. The wood had retained its shape, 
but was soft and spongy, and under pressure 
of the fingers gave way at once, exuding 
moisture. 

It was not possible, owing to the decayed 
state of the timber, to ascertain at what time 
of the year the wood had been felled. 

One of the most remarkable facts disclosed 
was that, in all the cases where the direction 
of the growth of the tree or branch was re- 
cognised—and this was detected in nearly 
every instance—the piles had been placed 
upside down, or contrary to the direction in 
which the timber had grown. It is well 
understood that stakes inserted in the ground 
against the line of growth, or “ cap down,” to 
use the technical term, last longer than those 
placed in the direction in which the timber 
has grown. 

Again, the twigs and branches of the sup- 
posed wattle-work (described later), which 
required little, if any, sharpening, were also, 
as a rule, inserted upside down. It seems a 
fair inference that the inhabitants of Gallo- 
way at this early period had recognised a fact 
known to most present-day foresters and 
farmers—that stakes last longer when inserted 
in the ground upside down. 

The piles seem to have been forced into 
the clay for only a short distance, but a great 
deal of the subsoil immediately above the 
clay must have been either dug out or 
loosened before they were inserted, as dis- 
turbed soil was found only a few inches 
above their lower ends. No pile point was 
recognised as having had the surfacescratched. 
Striz would, of course, have been good evi- 
dence that the logs had been driven. The 
rarity of small pebbles and grit in the gray 


sand and clay may account for the absence 
of striation. Though the piles pierced the 
clay only a few inches, yet the substructure 
in each of the three explored stations was 
secure and immovable. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that each log was 
in contact with its immediate neighbour, and 
many were tightly jammed together. There 
was no packing of the piles by stones. The 
spaces between the rows had not been filled 
up, as the matter found there was quite loose, 
silted-in material largely of a vegetable 
character — black mud and wet vegetable 
mould with an abundance of short lengths 
of small twigs. The outer surfaces of the 
logs round the periphery of the structure 
were in contact with the stiff blue clay and 
the mixture of sand and clay, which gave a 
steady support. These outside piles were 
nearly always perpendicular, except in the 
case of the west side of Site No.1. The inner 
piles, on the other hand, were, as a rule, 
lying at an angle. At some places the 
structures were strengthened by running from 
the edge inwards rows of closely-jammed 
piles, as at the south-east corner of Site No. 3. 
The result of this mode of construction 
would be a basis for a dry, solid, secure, but 
somewhat hollow flooring. 

All the wood was round timber, no piece 
having been split, squared, or mortised—the 
sites thus differing from most other places 
from which anciently cut timber has been 
recorded. It was not observed that any 
charring of the wood had taken place before 
or after the preparation of the logs. The 
expedient of carbonizing the outside of logs 
to assist the work of dressing them was pre- 
sumably not practised, the cutting tool alone 
having been relied upon. 

The logs which were allowed to be exposed 
to the air warped and cracked in the course 
of a few hours. Ten of them from Sites 1 
and 3 were placed in water immediately after 
they had been dug out, and will be kept in a 
solution of alum and water until sufficiently 
‘filled’ to be able to retain their original 
shape in a dry environment. 

Mr. H. F. Tagg, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, has kindly examined some of the 
logs, and reports that : 

** Portions of seventeen separate logs have 
been examined, and of these seven prove to 
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be birch, five are alder, and three are hazel. 
One of the pieces of wood submitted is either 
poplar or willow—I am not able to say which 
—and one small piece is oak. One is led to 
conclude that birch and alder were the timbers 
chiefly used in the formation of the pile- 
structure.” 

The smoothness of the cut surfaces of the 
piles shows that the axe had a finely-polished 
surface and a clean, unbroken cutting edge. 
The impression on each facet of the cut areas 
being always similar in character, testifies 
that only one type of cutting tool has been 
used. The tool was probably fixed in a 
handle, as otherwise it could not have been 
wielded with sufficient force and swing to 
penetrate, as it has done, into the body of 
the wood. The facets are each of small area, 
and are all shallow concavities resembling 
the inner side of a flattish spoon. They are 
more numerous than would occur on surfaces 
of timber operated upon in modern times. 

It is apparent that this ancient carpentry 
work has been carried out by means of a 
tool which had not been able to travel far at 
one stroke. When the tool was plied in- 
wards and across the log, the length traversed 
at each blow was extremely small. Where 
knots have been encountered, there has been 
no slicing through the hard core, the tool 
having had to be worked round the knot. 
After this process the harder timber was 
wedged off, with the result that a good extent 
of the lower wood was splintered. There is 
occasionally a blunt “ break off” at the place 
where the stroke has terminated, the tool 
when it ceased to penetrate having been used 
as a wedge, and pulled outwards, or so manip- 
ulated that it left a splintered surface ad- 
joining the cleanly-cut area. 

It would thus appear that there has been 
used an implement comparatively blunt, 
which possessed not one but two outwardly 
curving faces, the line of intersection of which 
formed a slightly curved edge. Now it is 
precisely this class of tool which is met with 
in the common polished stone axe. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that 
the thick, socketed axe-head of bronze might 
leave somewhat similar markings. The 


bronze tool of this type would undoubtedly 
travel farther than the thicker stone axe, if 
for no other reason than that the metal tool, 





having a socketed handle, would be assisted 
(certainly in no way impeded) by such attach- 
ment, while the stone axe might be hindered 
from any long sweeping action by the neces- 
sarily bulging hafting with which the middle 
of the axe-head must have been covered. 

Plaster casts of the ten pile-ends before 
referred to have been made. A cast has also 
been taken of a bar of soap which has been 
sharpened at one end by a locally-found 
stone axe-head simply held in the hand. 
The aspect of the cuttings, ancient and 
modern, would seem to be identical. 

A cast of a bar of soap sliced with a thin 
flat axe of bronze, which has a curved cutting 
edge (found in Wigtownshire), exhibits facets 
of an entirely different character. 

The curved hollow adze (which occurs in 
iron) would give a much longer stroke than 
even the bulging bronze instrument, and 
would not leave such decidedly spoon-shaped 
impressions upon the wood as have been 
referred to. 

An inspection of the axe work on the set 
of pile-ends which have been preserved from 
Sites 1 and 3 shows that the axe has always 
been made to strike along the line of the 
length of the log. The breadth of the facets 
at the widest, it is further seen, does not 
exceed 2 inches. 

It seems undeniable that the balance of 
the probabilities lies in favour of a smcothly- 
ground and hafted stone axe with a convex 
edge having been used. Photographs of the 
casts referred to will be forwarded for the 
inspection of any persons specially interested. 

Prehistoric relics of wood are rare. They 
are often too much decayed to be of value in 
throwing light on ancient carpentry work. 
The objects, moreover, are usually allowed 
to dry up and get out of shape, which ancient 
moist timber does shortly after it becomes 
exposed to the air. The consequence is that 
references to the character of hatchet-work 
on anciently-cut timber are not frequent. 
The marks of the axe roughly wielded on 
logs are, perhaps, more instructive as to the 

nature and manipulation of the blade used 
than the more delicate chipping-work on axe 
handles and utensils of timber. In the latter 
class of work the areas both of the facets and 
the cut surfaces are small, and in some 
“nstances the facets have disappeared through 
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wear, or from the scraping and smoothing 
process which was at times applied as a 
finishing operation. 

From a review of the few recorded descrip- 
tions of prehistoric axe-work on wood,* it is 
apparent that from the aspect of the imprints 
of the cutting instrument much may be 
learned as to the nature of the tool used and 
the period of the relic. 

Not only can the type of bronze instrument 
employed be discerned, but the kind of stone 
axe and the size of the tool may be deter- 
mined with some exactness. 


POTTERY. 


As mentioned, vestiges of pottery were 
observed at Site No. 3 only. The fragments 
are in a poor condition, and are portions of 
hand-made, non-glazed vessels of darkish 
coarse paste. The paste has been mixed 
with pounded-up fragments of some whitish 
sandy stone. The ornamentation upon the 
skin of the ware is quite distinct. The frag- 
ments consist of more than one set, repre- 
senting more than one vessel. One set was 
found at the north end, and the other at the 
south end. 

North End.—So far as can be guessed 
from the appearance of the few fragments, 
the feature of the vessel (or vessels) from the 
north end was that the pottery had rounded, 
plain, raised ridges of varying breadth, which 
ran, more or less parallel, horizontally round 
the exterior of the ware. The walls were 
4 inch in thickness, and where mouldings 
occur the thickness was about } inch greater. 
The average breadth of the mouldings was 
about inch. The intervening space between 
the ridges varied from 1 to 2 inches, and 
had (lying approximately parallel to the 
mouldings) rows of little closely-set, indented, 
squarish punctulations, impressed as with a 
comb-shaped implement before the clay was 
fired, and resembling the surface-work on 


* Keller’s Lake Dwellings, English (second) edition, 
vol. i., pp. 55, 264, 349, 351; and vol. ii., plate xiii., 
fig. 2, and plate cx., fig. 19. Aarbeger for Nordisk 
Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1891, pp. 383-396 ; 1898, 
pp. 125-158. Aém. de la Soc. des Ant. du Nord, 
1890-1895, pp. 99-110; 1898, pp. 171, 178. Archao- 
logia, vol. xliv., plate viii., fig. 3, pp. 288, 289, and 
plate ix., fig. 1; vol. xxvi., p. 363. Evan’s Stone 
Implements, second edition, p. 153. Wilde’s Cata- 
logue, p. 235. Bateman’s Zen Years’ Diggings, p. 88. 


some modern granolithic pavements. It is 
probable that the number of these rows in 
a panel varied from one to four, and some of 
the intervening panels may have been quite 
plain. In one panel where the rows are 
absent, plain lines have been incised diagon- 
ally and across each othér. The curvature 
of one piece indicates an inside diameter at 
the rim of about 8 inches. Another small 
fragment, ornamented with parallel lines cross- 
ing each other diagonally, has a ridge on the 
exterior apparently running vertically. 

Neither the style of the rim nor the shape 
of the base can be determined from the 
recovered fragments. 

South End.—The pieces from this end 
show the presence of similar lines of small, 
closely-set, squarish indentations as if made 
by the teeth of a comb-like implement, but 
the system of decorating by raised ridges 
has not been adopted. The lines have been 
set more or less parallel to each other, and 
diagonally to the horizontal lip of the vessel. 
Fortunately in this group of fragments some 
portions of the rim were recovered. ‘The 
rim was about } inch broad, with an inwardly 
slanting bevel, and was ornamented by the 
same kind of rows of small indentations. 
The rows on the rim were arranged almost 
parallel to each other, at right angles to the 
edge, and equidistantly about four rows in 
the space of an inch. The thickness of the 
sides decreased from 1 inch at the rim to 
4 inch at a point about 2 inches down. This 
and other rim portions betray an affinity in 
shape and ornamentation to the type of rim 
to be seen in some of the vessels of the 
Scottish Stone Age. ‘The interior surface of 
the pieces is unadorned. The curvature 
shows an inside diameter at the rim of about 
8 inches. The shape of the lower portion of 
the vessels is not determinable. 


OBJECTS OF FLINT. 


Site No. 1.—Only two pieces of flint were 
got at this site. They are ordinary flakes. 

Site No. 5.—From this place were obtained 
two nodules sl'ghtly chipped, half of a nodule 
from which three flakes have been struck, 
and two roughly fractured fragments. 

Site No. 3.—This site yielded a profusion 
of flint relics, over 230 fragments, nearly all 
simple chips, having been recovered. While 
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flint may not have been wrought at the other 
sites, it is clearly proved that this industry 
was carried on at No. 3. The best evidence 
of this is the presence of minute chippings. 
Some of these small flakes measure not more 
than } inch in extreme length. Some of 
the smaller, as well as the larger, flint frag- 
ments have been fire-fractured. 

There are several flint nodules, entire, and 
showing no chipping. They may have been 
portion of a stock of the raw material brought 
into the settlement. Other nodules have 
lost only one or two flakes. These are ofa 
somewhat irregular and awkward shape, and 
were probably discarded as unsuitable after 
one or more blows had been struck, or less 
probably, they were lost ‘before they were 
finished with. Two nodules of this type are 
respectively only 1} and 14 inches in height. 

Some complete cores were found denuded 
of their original surface on all sides. Two 
small regularly formed cores are each only 
1 inch in height. 

Six small scrapers were found. They 
are oval, and in each specimen one of the 
long edges has been secondarily wrought. 

The most interesting find in flint is a 
massive horseshoe-shaped tortoise- backed 
scraper of bluish-gray flint, 2? inches in 
length by 2 inches in breadth, and 14 inches 
in thickness in the centre. The surface of 
one face is smooth, unridged and without 
the bulb of percussion, and indicates that 
it has been made from a broad flat flake. 
The other face retains nearly 2 square inches 
of the crust or original skin of the nodule. 
The sides, as well as the semicircular bevelled 
scraping edge, have been carefully trimmed, 
and the secondarily wrought periphery 
measures 4{ inches in length. The out- 
line of the tool is symmetrical, the sides 
being so trimmed that they run parallel for 
a considerable distance before they round 
off to form the semicircular end. 

Most of the flaked surfaces of the flints 
have a grayish-white patina. 

It is interesting to note that very small 
cores (indicating the fabrication of minute 
flint flakes and utensils) have been found 
in close association with a very large flint 
scraper. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


Motre Dame de Brou. 


By E. C, VANSITTART. 
Photographs by Agnes Bulwer. 
Atlin 
Sem) WAY to the north-east of Lyons 

Mm stretches the plain of Bresse, 
famed throughout France for its 
poultry and its dairy produce. 
Beauty it has none, save that afforded by 
wide horizons with ever-varying cloud effects, 
rich pastures, where herds of small, cream- 
coloured cows browse lazily, intermingled 
with flocks of sheep and goats: sylvan 
pictures of cattle trooping down to drink at 
the stream in the cool of the evening are 
the only exceptions. It is a land of plenty 
dotted over by well-to-do farmsteads, where 
the famious Bresse poultry, while being 
fattened on corn and maize porridge, are 
put to sleep in the dark for several daylight 
hours to hasten digestion. They are ex- 
ported all over France, the prices varying from 
3 francs 50 centimes each for ordinary fowls, 
to gigantic capons and foulardes weighing 
between 16 and 17 pounds, and fetching as 
much as 75 francs per head. 

In the midst of this plain stands Bourg, a 
third-rate provincial town, with dusty, “ un- 
lovely streets,” and not a single feature to 
redeem the ugliness and squalid pretentious- 
ness of its hideous gray houses. Yet, like 
many such another in France, it contains, 
hidden away in a paltry casket, a gem unique 
of its kind, whose interest well repays the 
trouble of a long journey. 

Though nowadays the chief town of the 
Department of Ain, Bourg, in 1285, belonged 
to the House of Savoy, from whom it was 
partially wrested by Francis I. in 1538, 
though not finally conquered till 1600. Lying 
off the beaten track, and being the seat of 
no special industry or manufacture, Bourg is 
little known or visited, except by stray com- 
mercial travellers and epicureans anxious to 
taste the famous poultry in the comfortable 
Hétel de France, where, by chance, they 
may hear of the wonderful church of Notre 
Dame de Brou, and, having seen it, carry 
away the memory of a vision of loveliness, 
as well as a remembrance of savoury viands. 

Undeterred by heat and fatigue, we reached 
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Bourg late one July evening, and the next 
morning, after a ten minutes’ drive along a 
deserted boulevard, amid whirlwinds of dust, 
we arrived at our goal. Standing back from 
the highroad, Notre Dame de Brou is well 
placed in a grassy court, with no other build- 
ing near save the convent on the right, now 
used as a seminary, to which the church owed 
its foundation, to serve as its private chapel. 
Though many of the ornaments and statues 
on the facade were destroyed during the 
Revolution, as is indicated by now empty 





her husband, Philip, Count of Bresse, escaped 
with his life from a serious accident. It was 
nothing less than to erect a monastery on 
the scene of the mishap, with a church or 
chapel attached in which the monks should 
pray for the departed members of her family. 
Neither she, nor her husband Philip, nor her 
son Philibert, lived to carry out the solemn 
undertaking, and it remained for her daughter- 
in-law, Margaret of Austria, to redeem the 
promise, which she did on a magnificent 
scale. 
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niches, the interior of the church escaped 
injury, owing to the foresight of the inhabi- 
tants of Bourg, who filled it with hay. 
Dating from the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, this remarkable edifice 
(now a monument historique) was built by 
Margaret of Austria, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and aunt of Charles V., during 
whose minority she acted as Regent of the 
Netherlan is. On her marriage with Phili- 
bert-le-Beau, she became Duchess of Savoy, 
and inherited the vow made in 1480 by her 
mother-in-law, Margaret of Bourbon, when 


The building is of the purest “ flamboyant 
Gothic,” with touches of the Renaissance, 
the work of French, Italian, and German 
artists. Each has left distinctive traces of 
the peculiarities of his own school, while a 
strong Flemish influence is evinced by its 
resemblance to the churches of Bruges, 
Ghent, and Antwerp. 

The original plans were designed by a 
celebrated French architect, Jehan Perreal, 
surnamed Jehan de Paris, but, having fallen 
into disfavour with Margaret at the moment 
the building was about to be commenced, 
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he was replaced by Loys Van Boghem, a 
Flemish workman, who, while utilizing his 
predecessor's designs, modified them to a 
great extent. The principal sculptor seems 
to have been Conrad Meyt, a Swiss. 

The west front, triangular in shape, is 
divided into three tiers or stories. The first 
is formed by the beautiful portal, highly 
decorated with sculptures and arabesques ; 
the tympanum, over the double doorways, 
represents an ‘‘Ecce Homo,” on either side 
of whom kneel Margaret and Philibert, with 
two angels and their two patron saints ; 
statues of St. Peter and St. Paul stand below, 
guardians of the entrance. On the second 
story, in front of the three great windows, 
runs a terrace with a carved balustrade, 
on whose central compartment is reared a 
gigantic statue of St. Andrew, a reproduction 
of the original destroyed by lightning in 
1889. The wall of the third story is pierced 
by four openings: a rose-window, round 
which are grouped three triangular windows, 
symbolic of the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
The two side-doors giving access to the 
north and south aisles, though worthy of 
notice, are distinctly inferior in conception 
and execution. 

A large space in front of the west door is 
occupied by a remarkable sundial, the oldest 
on record, whose peculiar design has attracted 
the attention of several great mathematicians. 
It certainly dates back to the time when the 
church was built, and it is thought it may 
have been constructed in order to regulate 
the working hours of the builders. Its plan 
is as follows : 

“Twenty-four stone cubes form an ellipsis 
of which the greater axis, from east to west, 
measures 11 metres, and the smaller axis, 
from north to south, about 8 metres. On 
these cubes are deeply graven in Roman 
numerals the twenty-four hours of the day, 
divided into two series of twelve each. In 
the centre is a large slab, 3 metres 30 centi- 
metres long, on which is traced the meridian 
line. On each side of this line are engraved 
the initial letters of the twelve months of the 
year ; the inequality of the distance between 
each is calculated for the motion of the earth 
round the sun. This horizontal elliptical 
dial has no gnomen, the spectator himself 
replacing it. Thus, to read the hour, he 


must place himself near the meridian, on 
the initial letter of the current month, being 
careful to be nearer to the initial of the 
following month, according as the present 
is hastening to its close ; for it was impossible 
to construct the dial in sufficiently huge pro- 
portion as would allow of the interval between 
the letters being divided into as many sec- 
tions as there are days in each month, the 
only means of obtaining absolutely correct 
readings. The spectator, thus placed, will see 
his shadow projected on to or in the direction 
of that stone of the twenty-four which bears 
the number of the actual hour. If the 
shadow falls exactly in the middle of the 
numeral, it marks the exact hour; if it devi- 
ates more or less, it is only necessary to sub- 
divide that interval into two or four parts, 
so as to estimate the half and quarters of an 
hour.” 

Formerly, before the space round the 
church was enclosed, as it now is, by a wall, 
the sundial was at some little distance from 
the building, and less overshadowed, but the 
constant passage of feet and wheels over its 
surface caused such serious damage that, at 
the end of last century, its complete destruc- 
tion seemed so imminent that it was re- 
moved to the immediate front of the church, 
and stone cubes were used instead of the 
encaustic tiles with which it. was originally 
laid out. 

Built in the shape of a Latin cross, with 
nave, two aisles, a transept, and choir, the 
body of the church is bare, though the har- 
mony in the lines, the absence of all tawdri- 
ness, and the light falling through the pointed 
windows of the clerestory, produce a sense 
of beauty and devotion. Sixteen columns 
and eight pilasters support the lofty roof, 
while the eight chapels which flank the side- 
aisles are separated from them by screens of 
walnut-wood, delicately carved in low relief 
with flowery arabesques, not unlike the 
decorations in some Spanish churches. The 
gigantic baptismal font in black marble dates 
from 1546. 

The choir is divided from the nave by a 
carved stone judé, or rood-screen, more re- 
sembling a gallery supported on three arches, 
and serving on special occasions as an am- 
bone whence the Office for the day was read 
or chanted, at others as a pulpit for preach- 
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ing. Previous to the thirteenth century, 
these rood-screens were very common in 
French churches, and of those which remain 
at the present day this is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable example, on account of its deli- 
cate tracery and richness of ornamentation. 
It rests on four square pilasters and various 
round columns, forming, towards the nave, 
an arcade which shelters the entrance to the 
choir and two side altars formerly enclosed 
by iron screens, and used on occasions of 





phets, and types of the Old Testament pre- 
figuring the Messiah ; those within, the Re- 
deemer Himself, surrounded by Apostles and 
Evangelists, blessing those who listen to His 
word and put it into practice. Branches of 
vine laden with grapes, of oak charged with 
acorns, adorn the arches, and appear to hang 
from the capitals, all probably meant to con- 
vey some hidden lesson to the patient student. 
But it is when we stand within these precincts 
that the full beauty of the place bursts upon 
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pilgrimages, when vast crowds flocked to 
Brou. The roof of this arcade serves as a 
bridge for those wishful of passing from one 
side of the choir to the other without disturb- 
.ing the worshippers. An oak door, which 
bears the date 1533, and is covered with 
ornamentation in the Renaissance style, ad- 
mits the visitor to the choir proper. Here 
the screen is decorated profusely with figures 
standing in white stone niches, with fretwork 


chisellings as fine as lace: those outside, . 


towards the nave, represent Moses, the Pro- 


us, for everything in the small space is per- 
fect and concentrated. Stalls, windows, 
tombs, all are one more beautiful than 
another, and the first impression produced is 
almost one of oppression. 

The stalls, seventy-four in number, rise on 
either side in double tiers, and are unique 
for their beauty, variety, and delicacy of exe- 
cution. They were completed in 1532, and 
are the work of Bresse artists, more especially 
of one Pierre Terrasson, a carpenter. The 
lower stalls are comparatively little decorated, 
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save on the miséricordes, or supports for the 
falling seats, on which are represented many 
quaint and grotesque subjects —animals, gob- 
lins, dwarfs, a woman spanking a naughty 
boy, etc.—forming, by these commonplace 
incidents, a strange contrast to the hundreds 


a French historian, “ No, this is no longer 
wood, a substance hard to handle if ever 
there were one: it is iron filagree lace we 
seem to see. All these flowers, monograms, 
interlaced designs, flamboyant ornaments, 
displayed beneath the cornice, would defy 
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of fretted canopies, columns, statuettes, and 

panels, rendering episodes and scenes, saints 

and prophets, from both the Old and the 

New Testament. It would take hours to 

study and appreciate the details of these 

exquisite works of art. To cite the words ot 
VOL. L 


the finest, most experienced scissors. If 
genius is patience, this is genius.” 

In striking contradistinction to the almost 
black effect of the deep-stained walnut-wood 
of the stalls is the whiteness of the marble 
tombs, only three in number, but forming 

2P 
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the crowning glory of the sanctuary. They 
are disposed in the order indicated by Mar- 
garet of Austria in her will: that of her hus- 
band, Philibert-le-Beau, in the centre of the 
choir, Margaret of Bourbon, his mother’s, on 
one side, her own on the other, the west. 
To begin with the elder lady, Margaret of 
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Bourbon : her tomb is hewn in the thickness 
of the wall; on a black marble slab rests her 
white effigy, overshadowed by a rich canopy. 
She is robed in ermine, and her feet repose 
ona greyhound. Statues of saints are grouped 
within the canopy, and beneath the tomb are 
four pleureuses (female mourners) draped in 
long cloaks, with hoods drawn over their 
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heads and faces. Their features can only be 
seen by stooping low, and are expressive of 
deep grief. Most lovely are the bouquets of 
marguerites in the corners of the vaulting, 
introduced as the name-flower of the two 
Margarets, and affording some of the finest 
specimens of delicate stone carving extant. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


Che Cines of horace. 


By G, L. Apperson, I.S.O. 
——<—<—>—___ 


LORACE was a lover of wine. He 
| had a keen appreciation, indeed, 
of the comforts and luxuries of 

~ life; and although in more than 
one ode and epistle he depicts with loving 
hand the quiet, frugal life which he led on 
his little Sabine farm, far removed from the 
dust and noise of Imperial Rome, yet it was 
no anchorite’s existence which he recom- 
mended both by pen and by example. It is 
true that in one passage he invites a friend 
to join him at his dinner of herbs, which 
does not give promise of a very convivial 
entertainment ; but the “herbs” can hardly 
be taken too literally, and his many other 
invitations abound with references to more 
generous fare, and to the precious juice of 
the grape which he kept safely stored in his 
cellars. 

In the course of his Odes, Epodes, and 
Satires—the Epistles are practically free from 
vinous references—Horace mentions at least 
a dozen different kinds of wine by name, in 
varying tones of approbation. 

But when we speak of wine as used by an 
ancient Roman, it must always be borne in 
mind that the liquor whose praises were sung 
by Horace and Anacreon and other old- 
world bards was very unlike any product of 
the grape known as wine in these later days. 
When wine had been boiled over a slow fire, 
and mixed with a variety of objectionable 
ingredients, from lime, gypsum, and lead to 
liquid tar and salt sea-water, the flavour of the 
resulting liquid was. probably not of a kind 
likely to be very ‘seductive to a modern 
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palate. It is no wonder that frequent refer- 
ences are found to the necessity of straining 
or clearing wine before drinking it. Horace, 
addressing Leuconoé, says : 


Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem longam reseces. * 
Be wise, your spirit firing 
With cups of temper’d wine, 
And hopes afar aspiring 
In compass brief confine. t 


This tempering—or, more properly, straining 
—was variously performed. ‘The amphore, 
in which the wine was stored after being 
drawn from the cask, were kept in an upper 
room of the house, called the afotheca, to 
which smoke from the bath had access, in 
the belief that this smoking of the amphorz 
or jars tended to improve the flavour of the 
liquor within. Some of these jars were un- 
earthed at Pompeii-in October, 1881, with 
their contents intact, standing ready for use, 
just as they stood so many centuries ago 
before the eruption of Vesuvius buried the 
ill-starred cities.t| The cork of each am- 
phora was covered with pitch, and marked 
with a seal, which usually bore the date of 
the vintage, or the name of the Consul in 
whose year of office the wine was bottled. 
The Pompeian amphore just mentioned 
bore in some cases the date of the 
making of the wine, and in others the name 
of the wine. “Among these names two 
were very curious—that of ‘Muscatel Nut’ 
and that of ‘ Pepper,’ written in the Latin 
language.’’§ 

The liquor in the amphora was not ready 
for drinking until it had been cleared, and 
this was performed either by removing the 
cork and exposing the wine to the open air, 
or by adding white of egg, gypsum, chalk, 
etc., which precipitated the lees ; or, more 
commonly still, by straining the liquor 
through fine linen or through a metal sieve. 

Horace uses various adjectives in praise of 
wine. He calls it soft,|| and sweet,’ and 


© Cariks uti G, Fi 

+ This and the fifth and the last two translations 
in this article are by Sir Theodore Martin, The 
others are from the translation by Philip Francis. 

t Antigquary, vol. iv., p. 274. 

§ Ibid. 

|| Car., I. vii. 19. 

W Jbéd., III. xii. 1, 23 xiii, 2. 





mellow,* although the preliminary processes 
to which it had been subjected would incline 
one to doubt the appropriateness of these 
epithets. There can be no doubt that most 
ancient wine was highly intoxicating, although 
it was usually drunk mixed with water. 
Horace professes his own love for “the 
freedom and mirth of a temperate glass,” 
but describes the power of Bacchus over 
strangers : 
Monet Sithoniis non levis Evius, 


Cum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 
Discernunt avidi.} 


And the Thracians, whom wine can to madness 
inspire, 

Insatiate of liquor when glow their full veins, 

No distinction of vice or of virtue remains. 


In another ode he apostrophizes a jar of 
wine : 
O nata mecum consule Manlio 
Seu tu querelas, sive geris jocos, 
Seu rixam, et insanos amores, 
Seu facilem, pia testa, somnum— } 


Gentle cask of mellow wine, 
And of equal age with mine ; 
Whether you to broils or mirth ; 
Or to madding love give birth ; 
Or the toper’s temples steep 
Sweetly in ambrosial sleep— 


And still addressing the beloved cask, he 
describes how wine softens the temper, 
brings hope to the miserable, bids the 
wretched strive to live : 


Et addis cornua pauperi ; 
Post te neque iratos trementi 
Regum apices, neque militum arma.§$ 


To the beggar you dispense 
Heart and brow of confidence : 
Warm’d by thee he scorns to fear 
Tyrant’s frown, or soldier’s spear. 


The wine highest in favour with Horace 
and his contemporaries was that known as 
Czecuban. It is Ceecuban that Horace speaks 
of drinking with his powerful friend and 
patron Mecenas when celebrating the 
victories of Czesar.|| Next, perhaps, came 
the famous Falernian, which the poet men- 


* Car., III. xxix. 2. 
+ Lbid., I. xviii. 9-11. 
t Lbed., III. xxi. 1-4, 
§ Jbéd., III. xxi. 18-20. 
|| Zp. ix. 1 and 36. Other references to Caecuban 
are Car., I. xx. 9, xxxvii. 5; II. xiv. 25; III. xxviii. 
33 and Sai., Il. viii. 15. 
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tions more often than any other kind of 
wine.* It was a strong and highly intoxi- 
cating liquor, but was mellowed by long 
keeping. Horace calls upon his boy to 
bring a cask, probably of Falernian : 


I, pete unguentum, puer, et coronas, 

Et cadum Marsi memorem duelli.t 
Away, then, boy, bring chaplets fair, 
Bring unguents, and with these a jar, 
That recollects the Marsian war. 


This date, it has been computed, would 
give the wine an age of sixty-five years. 
Sometimes the rough, heady Falernian was 
mixed with honey to produce a drink called 
mulsum, the proportion being four of wine 
to one of honey, but the compound did not 
meet with the poet’s approval. } 

Another way of tempering the asperity of 
Falernian was to mix it with Chian or 
Lesbian, sweet wines from Greece. Horace 
says : 

At sermo lingua concinnus utraque 

Suavior, ut Chio nota si commixta Falerni est.§ 


But languages each other may refine 
(As Chian softens the Falernian wine), 
At least in verse. 


He several times speaks highly of the Chian 
vintage, || which, like that of Lesbos, was 
mild and sweet. The Lesbian he styles 
‘“innocens.”# Coan, another Greek wine, 
is also mentioned once or twice.** 

Three other Roman wines, which Horace 
speaks of with approval, were Formian, 
Massic, and Alban. The familiar ode to 
Phyllis begins : 


Est mihi nonum superantis annum 
Plenus Albani cadus. tf 


I have laid in a cask of Albanian wine, 
Which nine mellow summers have ripen’d and more. 


Pliny classes the vintage of the Alban Hills 
as the third among the wines of Italy. 


* Carey 1. xx.-40, ane. 10; 11.4.8, 91:20, 
xi 493 IE. 1.43; Sot, I. x. 243 IL. 91.15 3.iii. 115; 
iv. 19, 243 viii. 16. 

t Car., III. xiv. 17, 18. 

; Sat. II. iv. 24-27. 

§ Sat., I. x. 23,24; and cf Zp. ix. 34. 

|) Car., III. xix. §; Zp, ix. 343 Sat, I. x. 243 
IL. iii. 115 ; viii. 15,48. - 

Car., I. xvii. 21. 

** Sat., II. iv. 29; viii..9. 

Car.,iv.xi.1,2. Alban wine is also mentioned, 
Sat., IL. viii. 16. 


Horace has several allusions to the Massic 
wine,* which was grown on the Massic 
mountain in Campania. It is said to have 
been of delicate flavour. Another wine of 
Campania was the Calenian, which the poet 
mentions twice.t The Sabine wine, grown 
in the neighbourhood of Horace’s own 
home, was a poorer and cheaper beverage 
than the richer Falernian, and Massic, and 
Czecuban, which the poet loved to set before 
his friends. In one of the odes to Mzcenas, t 
Horace speaks slightingly of the “ vintage of 
the Sabine grape” as “a poet’s beverage, 
humbly cheap.” He had tried to improve 
its flavour by putting it into an amphora 
which had before contained rich wine from 
Greece. But this was really little more than 
his polite way of depreciating the contents 
of his own cellar, as compared with the 
richest and best brands, which the powerful 
and wealthy Mzcenas was accustomed to 
drink. Four years seems to have been the 
necessary period of keeping in order to 
bring the Sabine wine to perfection. § 

Nearly all the vintages spoken of by 
Horace were the produce of Italian vine- 
yards. The only foreign wines to which 
he alludes are the three from Greece men- 
tioned above—viz., the Chian, Coan, and 
Lesbian, and one, the Mareotic, which came 
from the shores of Lake Mareotis, near 
Alexandria. This Egyptian reference occurs 
in the ode in which the poet compliments 
Augustus on the defeat of Antony and the 
death of Cleopatra. Alluding to the famous 
Queen, he says: 

Sed minuit furorem 
Vix una sospes navis ab ignibus : 
Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico 
Redegit in veros timores 


Cesar, ab Italia volantem 
Remis adurgens.|| 


Her fleet, save one poor bark, in flames and wrack, 
The frenzied fumes, by Egypt’s vintage bred, 
Were turn’d to real terrors as she fled, 

Fled from our shores with Czesar on her track. 


With this Egyptian allusion I have ex- 
hausted, I think, the list of Horatian wines. 
The epithets and descriptive phrases which 


* Car., I.:i. 19; IT. vii. 213 ITI. xxi. §3 Sat, 
II. iv. 51. 

t+ Car., I. xx. 9; IV. xii. 14, 18. 

t Jbed., 1. xx. § bid, I. ix. 7. 

|! Loid., I. xxxvii. 12-17. 
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the poet applies to the contents of his be- 
loved amphorz are much the same as those 
which might be used by a modern poet of 
convivial tendencies ; yet it can hardly be 
doubted that the wine which Horace praised 
so freely would be found perfectly undrink- 
able at the present day. But, on the other 
hand, it is quite possible that the Roman 
poet, could he revisit the glimpses. of the 
moon, would turn with equal disgust from 
the choicest modern vintages. 





Leprosy in Lancashire 
in the Cwelfth and Chirteenth 
Centuries. 
By Ligut.-CoLoNEL H. FIisHwick, F.S.A. 


¢ 


Egypt at a very early period, and 
yj} would appear to have been taken 
~ to the Holy Land by the Jews. 
Subsequently, it was introduced to Greece 
and Italy, and was further spread by the 
Roman colonies in many parts of Europe. 
The Crusaders are said to have introduced 
it into Western Europe, though this cannot 
be strictly correct, as leper-houses existed on 
the Continent in the seventh century ; but it 
is probably true enough that during the time 
of the Crusades leprosy became an epidemic 
of serious proportions. As there are many 
forms of this disease, the leprosy anterior to 
the Crusaders’ Age may not have been 
identical with that which ran through Europe 
in the twelfth century. Early in the next 
century almost every town in France had its 
hospital for lepers, and in England a little 
later nearly a hundred had been established. 
One of the first hospitals for lepers in Eng- 
land was erected, before the Conquest, on 
the site now occupied by St. James’s Palace, 
in London, which was originally for fourteen 
leprous females. A similar institution was 
founded at Canterbury in the eleventh cen- 
tury. At what date leprosy invaded Lanca- 
shire is uncertain, but it could not have 
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been later than the time of Henry I. (1100- 
1135), as between 1127 and the close of the 
century three hospitals had been founded in 
the county, viz., at Lancaster, Conishead, 
and Preston ; and, from these being all in the 
Hundred of Amoundeness, and north of the 
Ribble, it may be assumed that the ravages 
of this disease were not so severe in the rest 
of the county.* 

The monks of Savigny, in the time of 
Henry I., founded a monastery at Tulketh, 
in the parish of Preston, but, not finding the 
situation suitable, they removed to Furness 
in the year 1127, and it is believed that at 
the time of their departure a lepers’ hospital, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, was founded 
at Preston by Stephen, Count of Mortain 
(afterwards the King). 

By charter, without date (but which was 
granted between 1178 and 1186), Henry II., 
addressing the Archbishops, Bishops, and 
Abbots, declared that this lepers’ dwelling 
was in his hands, custody and protection ; 
that their goods and possessions were to be 
protected as being part of the King’s demesne, 
and that if any person had presumed to for- 
feit any of their goods, the same was to be 
restored without delay. King John granted 
a similar charter on May 29, 1206. 

In charters of this period are several 
references to the lands of St. Mary Magda- 
len’s Hospital. At an early date a chapel 
was attached to this building, which was in 
regular use until the dissolution of the 
smaller religious houses, having long survived 
the lepers’ hospital. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury pilgrims from various places came to 
this chapel, and in 1355 the Pope, at the 
request of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, granted 
a relaxation of enjoined penance to those 
who made their visits on the principal feast- 
days. 

An Assize Roll, dated 32 Edward III. 
(1358), refers to one of these pilgrimages, 
which had taken place on the Feast of the 
Invention of the Cross (May 3, 1357), when, 
in consequence of a proclamation of pardon 
having been made, a riot ensued, and a 


* There was a small hospital at Edisforth, in the 
parish of Clitheroe, which is said to have been for 
lepers, and to date back to the twelfth century. But 
nothing definite is known of its early history; it was 
situate on the north side of the Ribble. 
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number of evil-disposed persons were locked 
up in the chapel until the next day. 

The hospital and its chapel stood on the 
place still known as Mandlands. 

The matrix of the common seal used by 
the hospital is preserved in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 





At Conishead, near Ulverston, some time 
in the twelfth century, was founded a hospital 
for the use of poor people and lepers. The 
name of its founder is unknown ; by some 
authorities the credit is given to Gamell de 
Penyngton, and by others to William de 
Lancaster, who certainly endowed it with 
lands and the church of Ulverston. In 1181 
Roger, Archbishop of York, by charter con- 
firmed to the brethren of the hospital of 
Conishead the church of Pennington. The 
hospital was dedicated to St. Mary. It was, 
no doubt, only on a small scale, and was, 
shortly after its foundation, converted into a 
priory of the Order of St. Augustine. 

King John, whilst he was Earl of Mortain 
and Lord of the Honour of Lancaster (1189- 
1194 A.D.),- founded the lepers’ hospital at 
Lancaster. It was dedicated to St. Leonard. 
We find the first mention of it in the Earl’s 
charter, whereby he confirms certain churches 
and liberties to the Abbot of Sees, and, in 
describing the boundaries of lands near the 
town, it is stated that they were separated 
from St. Leonard’s hospital for lepers by a 
brook which falls into the Lune. In the 
year 1221 William de Skerton gave to the 
lepers of Lancaster ‘‘vi acres of land in 
alms.” 

A letter from Henry III., dated April 10, 


1220 (Close Rolls), and addressed to the 
Sheriff of the county, furnishes some interest- 
ing particulars concerning this hospital and 
the general treatment of lepers at this period. 
The lepers of St. Leonard’s complained that 
whereas they had been established by Lord 
John, the King’s father, and had used to have 
their own animals in the forest of Lonsdale, 
quit, and dead wood for burning, and timber 
for their building, by charter of the said 
John, which, by the inroads of their enemies 
in the time of past hostility, they had lost ; 
and that Roger Gernet, forester of the forest 
of Lonsdale, was most troublesome to them, 
having greatly harassed them by taking from 
them the right for an ox for winter pasturage 
and a cow for summer, and had refused them 
the dead wood and timber to which, by 
charter, they were entitled. The King there- 
fore, by his letter, commanded the Sheriff to 
cause the lepers to have peace from the said 
Roger Gernet and others, who were hence- 
forth to allow them all the privileges which 
they were accustomed to have. In the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus of Nicholas IV. (A.D. 1291) this 
hospital possessed goods valued at vijs. iiijd. 

On June 20, in the eleventh year of the 
reign of King John (1318), at the Lancaster 
Assizes, the Prior of the Church of the 
Blessed Mary, of Lancaster, entered a com- 
plaint against the Master of the Hospital of 
St. Leonard, of Lancaster, to the effect that, 
whereas he and his predecessors, parsons of 
the church, had, “from a time whence 
memory runneth not, possessed all the tithes 
throughout the whole.parish, but that never- 
theless the Master of the Hospital had taken 
and carried away corn of the value of one 
hundred shillings from his tithes sheaves and 
also twenty shillings arising from oblations 
of the chapel of the hospital.” The Master 
of St. Leonard’s admitted the Prior’s claim, 
but stated that the brethren of the hospital 
were exempted from the payment of tithes 
of the lands which they cultivated by virtue 
of a Bull of the Lord Pope Celestine ITI. 
(1191-1198). The Prior replied to this that 
the said Bull only provided for the lepers, 
and moreover the exemption only referred to 
newly-tilled lands. 

The verdict appears to have been given 
against the Master of the Hospital. About 
the year 1357 Henry, the Duke of Lancaster, 
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made a grant of this hospital, with the con- 
sent of the burgesses of the town, to the 
priory of Seton, alias Lekelay. According 
to an Inquisition ad quod Damnum taken 
in 17 Edward II. (1324), this hospital was 
originally founded for one master, one chap- 
lain, and nine poor men, of whom three were 
to be lepers, who were to have daily a loaf of 
bread weighing one-eighth of a stone, and 
pottage three days a week. The subsequent 
history of the hospital is unknown. At the 
Dissolution the possessions of Seton were 
valued at #12 12s. ofd. Until 1811 the 
exact site where it stood was unknown, but 
the discovery in that year of a crossed tomb- 
stone and a number of human skeletons 
fixed it to the eastern end of the street still 
called St. Leonard’s Gate. 

It may be noted that in the church of 
Garstang, which is about half-way between 
Lancaster and Preston, there was an open- 
ing (now walled up) of 2 feet square, which 
was popularly known as “The Leper’s Win- 
dow.” It opened due east. 





of the beautiful spectacle - play 
which was produced at Sherborne 
on June 12 (Whit Monday) and 
following days, in commemoration of the 
twelve hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the Dorsetshire see and town by St. Ald- 
helm, was the extraordinary way—extraordin- 
ary in these days-—in which the inhabitants 
of the town of all classes entered into the 
spirit of the celebration, working earnestly 
and loyally together, keeping their own names 
and personalities in the background, finding 
dresses and funds—all the “‘properties,” save 
the armour, were of local make—the poorest 
co-operating, and reviving, indeed, the spirit 
and aim which inspired the medizeval mystery 
and miracle plays in their earliest and purest 
days. 

The pageant, arranged and composed by 
Mr. Louis N. Parker, consisted of twelve 
tableaux, enacted in the open air in front of 





the ruins of the old castle, standing in one 
of the most beautiful parks of the West of 
England, belonging to the ancient family of 
the Digbys, whose modern castle is near. A 
splendid theatre it was for such a show, with 
grey old walls, spreading trees, clinging ivy, 
and fresh green turf. There were two full 
orchestras—string and brass—and altogether 
three separate choruses, numbering in all 
about 200 voices. There was the narrative 
chorus, in the style of those of the Greek 
drama, which, between the episodes, carried 
on the story of the town’s fortunes; the 
dramatic chorus, which took part in the 
action, and the choir of the whole school. 
There were no fewer than 800 performers. 

The first day’s performances were witnessed 
by over 6,000 deeply-interested spectators. 

The tableaux stood in order thus: 

1. The coming of St. Aldhelm with his 
disciples, A.D. 705. 

2. Defeat of the Danes by Bishop Eahlstan, 
A.D. 845. 

3. Obsequies of King A*thelbald. 

Ethelbert brings Alfred (the Great) to 
the monastery school. ; 

4. Introduction of the Benedictine rule, 
A.D. 998. 

5. William the Norman removes the se 
to Old Sarum, A.D. 1075. 

6. Roger of Caen, Bishop of Sarum and 
Abbot of Sherborne, builds Sherborne Castle, 
A.D. 1107. 

7. Quarrel between the town and the 
monastery, A.D. 1437. 

8. The Foundation of the Almshouse. 

g. The monastery abolished by Henry 
VIIL., a.D. 1539. 

10. Sherborne school receives its charter, 


A.D. 1593. 
11. Sir Walter Raleigh at Sherborne, a.p. 
159 


3. 
12. Final tableau, representing the more 
recent interests of the town. A performance 
of morris and maypole dancers was also 
introduced. 

The following detailed account of the play 
we take, slightly abridged, from the really 
excellent description given in the Dorset 
County Chronicle : 

The first episode depicted was the 
coming of St. Aldhelm to Sherborne in the 
year 705. A large oblong stone is seen 
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lying on the sward in the centre of the arena, 
while some feet away is a spring. The con- 
cealed orchestra begins a solemn march, to 
which the narrative chorus —long-bearded 
men and boys habited in blue cassocks, red 
cloaks, and cylindrical hats—enter from the 
ruins, and advance to the centre of the arena, 
singing as they march. St. Aldhelm enters 
upon the scene, while a Saxon chieftain and 
his followers, after shooting a deer with an 
arrow, are in the act of kindling a fire to 
make a burnt-offering to their pagan gods. 
St. Aldhelm, a venerable man with a saintly 
face, is followed by eleven brethren, clad in 
grey gowns, bound about the waist with 
ropes, with hoods drawn over their heads. 
As the procession approaches, the monks 
chant Psalm xxiii. St. Aldhelm, after com- 
manding silence, rebukes the English chief- 
tain and his followers for observing the pagan 
rites, to which the chieftain replies that it 
was so long since they had any Christian 
teaching that they had half forgotten the new 
faith, and leant half on the old gods. The 
saint asks the chieftain by what name the 
stream was known, and he replies that it was 
called the “Scir Burn ”—the clear stream. 
St. Aldhelm declares that it should be a holy 
place. Here he plants the standard of Christ. 
On that pleasant hill he would build a city 
and a church, from which the knowledge of 
the true God should spread throughout the 
Western lands. After dipping his hand into 
the spring and sprinkling the ground with 
the water, the saint declares, ‘“‘ And it shall 
be known throughout all ages as the place of 
the clear streams, and unto the end of time 
its children shall call it Sherborne.” The 
pagan altar-stone is forthwith fashioned into 
a rough cross, while the saint is;being given 
bread and water by the women. St. Ald- 
helm blesses the children, and the episode 
closes with the arrival of King Ine and his 
Queen, the King presenting St. Aldhelm 
with the Bishop’s staff and mitre in token 
that he was ‘‘ the shepherd of these Western 
lands, and Spiritual Lord hence unto both 
seas and the borders of the Welsh.” 

The second incident, affording a spirited 
battle-piece, represents the defeat of the 
Danish invaders in 845 by the Saxon monks 
and country-people under Bishop Eahlstan, 
described by the chroniclers as ‘‘ the Fight- 


ing Bishop.” The Bishop, in striking con- 
trast to Aldhelm, is a soldierly figure, wear- 
ing the chain armour of the period, with 
episcopal insignia over it. A number of 
monks burst excitedly upon him with the 
news of the Norse marauders’ descent. The 
Bishop cries, “The Danes are upon us! 
sound the alarm! Ring the tocsin!” A bell 
clangs out from the ruins, and presently an 
alarmed mob of townspeople run in, armed 
with various weapons. A band of Danes 
rush into the arena, uttering fierce war cries. 
Their chieftain is a noble figure in scale 
armour, with Viking helmet, battle-axe, and 
shield, and his men have steel helmets, 
leather surcoats, and similararms. Eahlstan’s 
archers and crossbowmen, having discharged 
a shower of missiles, charge the enemy, who, 
after a hand-to-hand encounter, in which the 
Bishop wins the distinction of slaying the 
Danish chieftain with his own sword, are 
driven back. The victorious warriors return 
with shouts of triumph, carrying their Bishop 
shoulder-high, and the chorus chants a song 
of victory. 

In Episode III. we see the death of King 
Ethelbald and the coming of Alfred to Sher- 
borne. The sound of the Dyes /Jrea, as 
chanted by priests, is heard in the distance, 
and the head of a funeral procession appears, 
bearing the dying King Ethelbald to his last 
resting-place in Sherborne. First comes a 
cross-bearer, then two acolytes, a warrior 
carrying the royal insignia, and the bier, on 
which is stretched the dying Ethelbald, in a 
costuine of white and gold, wrapped in regal 
purple, borne by four warriors. Behind the 
bier walks the priest, next four monks, and 
lastly the people in funeral procession. The 
boys are attired in white hose and dark 
mauve tunics, trimmed with gold fillets and 
two bunches of flowers. The ladies wear 
underskirts of white material with top skirts 
of pale mauve nun’s veiling, finished with 
capes of the same material, but darker, 
trimmed with gold braid, and drapery of 
white muslin round the face and neck. The 
men are in white tights and tunics, with capes 
of dark mauve nuns’ veiling caught up on 
one shoulder. From the opposite direction 
another cavalcade comes in sight, led by 
Ethelbert, with the fair-haired Alfred, a lad 
just returned from Rome, and Queen Os 
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burga. The royal boy, Alfred, wears a short 
tunic of white silk with a border of emeralds 
and diamonds, a cloak of green silk, em- 
broidered with gold, fastened to his shoul- 
ders with emerald and diamond clasps. 
Osburga looks every inch a queen in an 
under-dress of white silk voile, covered with 
jewelled embroidery, the overmantle of the 
Anglo-Saxon period of orange velvet, crossed 
with gold cord and a jewelled girdle, crown, 
and armlets of emeralds and diamonds. Her 
ladies are also gorgeously costumed. The 
bier is set down in front of the cross, and 
the monks and people stand round it with a 
hush of awe in a semicircle. The dying 
Ethelbald embraces his brother and succes- 
sor, Ethelbert, in reconciliation, and the 
young Alfred is led by Queen Osburga to 
the King, who stretches out his hands over 
the child’s head and falls back dead. The 
episode ends with young Alfred being en- 
trusted by his parents to the safe keeping of 
Bishop Eahlstan, to receive his education at 
Sherborne. 

The chorus, in a few convenient lines, 
carry the spectators forward nearly 140 years, 
when the fourth episode is introduced—the 
establishment of the Benedictine rule at 
Sherborne by Bishop Wulfsy. The scene 
shows the reason for this, illustrating, as it 
does, the laxity of morals and lack of discip- 
line prevalent in the monastery. The brothers 
are eating gluttonously and drinking deeply, 
and have just begun to ridicule and perse- 
cute a young monk who is trying to read, 
when Bishop Wulfsy, entering unobserved, 
expresses his sorrow and indignation at the 
sight, sternly rebukes the offenders, orders 
the unseemly revelry to cease, and bids the 
brethren don the black Benedictine robes. 
Humbled and penitent, they comply. Sher- 
borne has become a Benedictine house. 

In Scene V. the assembly sees the entry 
in 1075, of William the Norman, in full 
armour of the period, who rides into the 
quadrangle, preceded by a herald bearing his 
escutcheon and banner, and escorted by armed 
knights, and, smiting on the table, around 
which the monks are prostrate in prayer, 
arouses them with a mighty blow from his 
two-handled sword. Bishop Hermann is 
fetched, and William tells him that his 
bishopric is too unwieldy, and that the 
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cathedral stands where it is of little use. 
Despite the protestations of Hermann that a 
saint built it 350 years before, the Conqueror 
tells him that Sherborne is no longer a see, 
their church no longer a cathedral, nor their 
town the chief city of Wessex, and he com- 
mands them to follow him to the Hill of 
Sarum, whither he transfers their bishopric. 
The distressed people fill the air with their 
lamentations, but William will not relent, 
and Hermann, staff in hand, and accom- 
panied by two monks bearing mitre and 
cope, sorrowfully complies with the Con- 
queror’s orders. 

In the sixth episode we have reached the 
time when Henry I. is King, as the narrative 
chorus inform the audience. Osmund, 
Bishop of Sarum and Abbot of Sherborne, 
has adorned the Abbey Church, and after 
him Roger of Caen, the famous builder, 
comes, and in 1107 lays the foundation-stone 
of Sherborne Castle. Roger, wearing the 
Abbot’s robes with episcopal insignia, tells 
the monks and people not to grieve, for, 
although the greatness of their house has 
gone, he will build it up again. Amid the 
acclamations of the delighted crowd he calls 
on the masons of Sherborne to set him the 
corner-stone. They enter in full masonic 
regalia with a low trolley, decorated with 
flowers, bearing a large stone, which is duly 
set in its place. Roger then tells the people 
dramatically : ‘‘Thus Sherborne Abbey and 
Sherborne Castle shall still be standing when 
Sarum is but a heap of dust.” 

Skipping over 330 years we come, in 1437, 
to the quarrel between the town and monas- 
tery. For this scene Mr. Walter Raymond 
has written much amusing, racy dialogue in 
the Dorset dialect, and the performers enter 
into the spirit of the piece heartily, and recite 
their lines with gusto. The townsfolk re- 
main from the last episode, but the women 
are warned that there’s trouble afoot, and to 
“Get along whoam.” Abbot Bradford has 
moved the font to an inconvenient place and 
refuses to put it back again. The townsmen, 
on their side, have an objectionable habit of 
ringing the bell of their Alhallows’ Church at 
an unearthly hour in the morning, rousing 
the monks from their slumbers. The monks 
induce the stout butcher, Walter Gallor, to 
enter Alhallows and deface the font. Bishop 
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Neville, of Sarum, hears the grievances of 
both parties. Master Vowles is chosen as 
the spokesman of the townspeople, and 
Abbot Bradford states the case for the 
monks, declaring that the townsmen’s com- 
plaints are without foundation, and that “at 
the instigation of the Devil they had set up 
at their proper costs, in the Church of 
Alhallows, their own font.” The good 
Bishop is horrified at this announcement, 
and decrees “ that until the Abbey clock has 
struck the hour of six no tongue of parish 
bell shall wag.” Some fighting ensues 
between the rival factions, and Walter Gallor 
destroys the offending font, while the parish 
priest fires the thatch of the Abbey by dis- 
charging an arrow to which burning tow is 
tied. ‘The townsmen receive an unexpected 
and welcome ally by the arrival of Robin 
Hood and all his merry men (and maids), 
dressed in Lincoln green and russet. A 
picturesque incident is the bout at quarter- 
staff between Robin and the monks’ champion, 
Gallor, which ends in the ‘‘grassing ”’ of the 
burly butcher. Reconciliation is at last 
happily effected between the incensed towns- 
men and monks by the happy suggestion of 
Abbot Bradford that the church of Alhallows 
shall be duly recognised as the town church. 
Old English merry-making is introduced into 
this scene in a pretty morris-dance ; Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian lead off the dance, 
and four hobby-horses add to the merriment. 

The subject of the eighth episode is the 
foundation of the Almshouse, dedicated to 
two saints, John the Baptist and the Evan- 
gelist, by Bishop Neville, Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, Dame Margaret Gough, John 
Fauntleroy, and John Baret, to celebrate the 
return of peace to the town. The present 
inmates of the Almshouse—ten old men and 
four old women—take part in this scene, and 
in the procession is carried a copy of the 
famous Almshouse triptych, which Mrs. Field 
took much time and trouble in producing. 
The costumes of the town ladies in the scene 
are rich and elaborate dresses of the period. 

Scene IX. is devoted to the expulsion of 
the monks in 1539 at the Dissolution. 
Through the Castle entrance Sir John Horsey 
is seen riding, followed by his servant. The 
crowd of townspeople turns eagerly towards 
him to learn the news that he brings, but he 


demands to see Abbot Barnstable, who enters 
from the back, accompanied by Prior Dunster 
in the black robes of the Benedictine order, 
and followed by several monks. Sir John 
produces King Henry’s writ ordering the 
Abbot and his monks to quit the Abbey at 
once. Such a peremptory order arouses 
strong resentment and opposition. The 
monks group themselves defiantly around 
their Abbot and Prior, and clubs and pitch- 
forks appear menacingly. A woman bursts 
through the crowd and wildly appeals to the 
townspeople not to stand by passively and 
see this wrong done; but her imploring 
words are of no avail, and as Sir John reads 
out the names of the monks each goes slowly 
out with folded arms and bent head. Sir 
John now announces to the townspeople that 
he has purchased the monastery buildings, 
but as the Abbey Church is of no use to him 
he asks them to bid for it. They do so, and 
eventually it is knocked down to a townsman 
for one hundred marks. 

The tenth episode is the presentation of 
the Charter to Sherborne School from King 
Edward VI., as recorded in the school 
‘“‘ Carmen,” written by the last headmaster, 
the late Canon Young : 

Olim fuit monachorum, 
Schola nostra sedes 
Puer Regius illorum 
Fecit nos heeredes. 
This good news, like the bad news in the 
last episode, is brought to the townsmen by 
the stout knight, Sir John Horsey. A little 
group of horsemen advances through the 
gatehouse. At its head is a knight bearing 
a large silken banner, on one side of which 
is painted in bright colours the portrait of 
Edward VI., as he stands in the school 
dining-hall; on the other side the school 
arms are emblazoned. He is followed by 
two magnificently -apparelled trumpeters. 
Behind them, on a richly-caparisoned steed, 
rides a herald, with a large scroll in his hand. 
Following him come an Oxford Doctor of 
Divinity and a Cambridge Master of Arts. 
Two attendant pupils carry, one a great book, 
the other a globe and a pair of compasses. 
The procession is closed by three or four 
knights gleaming in plate armour. The 
trumpeters advance and blow a long flourish, 
and the herald delivers to Sir John Horsey 
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the New Charter of Sherborne School. At 
this point occurs one of the most dramatic 
incidents in the pageant. On the herald 
saying ‘“‘ Summon the School !” with a great 
shout aswarm of boysin Edwardian costume 
rush in from the back and form up on the 
left side of the quadrangle. Sir John then, 
at the Herald’s request, reads the King’s 
decree “ That there be a Grammar School in 
the town of Sherbourne, to be called the 
Free Grammar School of Edward the Sixth, 
for the education, upbringing, and instruction 
of boys and youths in grammar” (at which 
dire word the whole school utter a prolonged 
groan) “and by these presents we erect, 
create, ordain, and found the said school for 
all time under one headmaster and one 
second master or usher.” 

The boys celebrate the receipt of the 
charter by singing the charming song “‘ Fons 
Limpidus” (“O shrine of the silver water- 
spring”), the composition of Mr. James 
Rhoades. 

The eleventh and last episode depicts the 
arrival of Sir Walter Raleigh and his fair 
dame at Sherborne, where the famous soldier 
and courtier, scholar and adventurer, came to 
enjoy brief repose amid his toils and anxieties. 
This is one of the most picturesque scenes. 
Sir Walter is nobly impersonated, and the 
passages between him and his fair lady are 
marked by tender affection and courtly grace 
and gallantry. But to the spectacle. 

Through the gatehouse enter on horseback 
Sir Walter and his wife Elizabeth Throck- 
morton, followed by a small retinue of ladies 
and gentlemen on horseback. Sir Walter is 
gorgeously dressed in a rich costume covered 
with jewels. Round his hat is a fourfold 
string of pearls. His wife is equally richly 
attired. As he reaches the centre of the 
quadrangle Sir Walter stumbles and falls. 
On Lady Raleigh inquiring if he is hurt Sir 
Walter answers, laughing : 


‘* This fall is not my first, 
Nor will not be—I much misdoubt—the worst. 
’Tis a fair omen—Sherborne holds me dear— 
I sieze her, then ; and build my castle here.” 


Rising, Sir Walter steps to the left corner of 
the ruins, followed by Lady Raleigh. Ina 
twinkling the townsfolk, helped by the school, 
transform the quadrangle into a comfortably- 


furnished apartment. They bring on a great 
oak table, on which they place a book, a 
pewter inkstand, quill pens, a tobacco-jar, a 
pipe, a lighted candle, a jug of beer, and a 
mug. On the left they place a handsomely- 
carved oak chair; on the right a spinning- 
wheel and a stool. Then the men bow to 
Sir Walter and Lady Raleigh, the women 
curtsey, a small child presents to her a nose- 
gay, and they all go out at the back. Sir 
Walter ceremoniously leads his wife across to 
the spinning-stool, where she sits and begins 
to spin. Sir Walter sits in the great chair, 
takes the book on his knees and reads. A 
tender dialogue follows between husband and 
wife, and Sir Walter recites effectively some 
of his own lines. At Lady Raleigh’s sugges- 
tion he soothes himself in his pensive mood 
with a whiff of the Virginian weed introduced 
by him into England. The memorable story 
of his Irish servant’s alarm at seeing smoke 
issuing from his master’s mouth was too great 
a temptation to the dramatist for him to 
omit it from the episode ; only in this case, 
as a variation of detail from the tale as 
generally told, the servitor throws a jug of 
ale over his master instead of a bucket of 
water. ‘ Thou silly and saucy knave !” cries 
Sir Walter, leaping up and driving the servant 
before him. Many of the spectators no doubt 
bethought them of the ruined stone summer- 
house in the Castle grounds, where, according 
to tradition, Sir Walter used to sit and enjoy 
the new-found solace of smoking. When 
Sir Walter has, amid loud applause, made his 
exit, the chorus rise from their seats and, 
wheeling, join and advance until they form a 
straight line across the quadrangle. They 
then sing the ‘“‘ Triumph Song,” also the 
composition of Mr. Rhoades. ‘‘ We have 
tracked the good ship Sherborne to this 
haven of her rest,” sing the chorus, and in 
the fifth and last verse they declare, 


‘‘ With the tribute of our praises, words of worship 


and of love, 
Though not half be said or sung for her that in our 


breast we bore, 

With twelve hundred years beneath her, and the 
bend of heaven above, 

Down the ocean of the ages, lo! we launch her 
forth once more !” 


While the “Triumph Song” is being sung a 


maypole has been set up immediately behind 
2Q2 
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the singers and well outside the ruins. The 
dramatic choir, still in the Lincoln green of 
the Robin Hood scene, march on, and with 
them a troop of children dressed as little 
shepherds and shepherdesses, the shepherd 
boys in the costume of “ Little Boy Blue,” 
the shepherdesses as dainty and fresh as 
those of Watteau. As soon as the narrative 
chorus has finished it swings open again, but 
now remains standing in two wings at right 
angles with the ruins. The dramatic chorus 
form a semicircle across the front of the 
quadrangle, partly masking it, and sing 
‘With a laugh as we go round,” from Sir 
Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen.” To this 
the children, with happy laughter, dance the 
maypole-dance, braiding and unbraiding the 
many coloured ribbons around the pole. 
While this is in progress the final picture, 
which is highly composite and elaborate, and 
when completed a magnificent spectacle, is 
being constructed within the quadrangle. At 
the end of the dance the dramatic chorus 
and the children take up a position at the 
left angle of the ruins. The left wing of the 
narrative chorus join the right wing, and 
the united body takes up its position at the 
right corner of the ruins. A stately female 
figure, symbolical of ‘‘ Sherborne,” has 
mounted the six steps of a Gothic pedestal 
in the centre of the quadrangle. Her long, 
loose hair is surmounted with a castellated 
crown. In her right hand she bears a model 
of the Abbey, and her left reposes on a 
shield, emblazoned with the arms of the 
school. On her right stands her daughter, 
the American Sherborn, bearing in her right 
hand a model of a caravel, and resting her 
left hand on the arms of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. On her head is a diadem of stars, 
while the accompanying stripes of the Trans- 
Atlantic flag are not lacking from her vesture. 
While the bands play a solemn march all the 
principal figures who have appeared in the 
pageant re-enter the arena in stately proces- 
sion with measured tread and arrange them- 
selves around the pedestal, and behind them 
the townsfolk in the various costumes they 
have worn during the performance. Suddenly 
from the back of the ruins the school itself 
marches through the crowd, singing the 
“Carmen.” Lastly, from either side of the 
arena, pages file in bearing shields, on which 


the arms of neighbouring towns and villages 
and of the principal county families are 
brightly emblazoned, and, forming a straight 
line right across the arena, suddenly kneel 
behind their shields, which, touching each 
other, form a gorgeous line of colour in front 
of the rest of the picture. There are many 
hundreds of figures in the arena, which glows 
with kaleidoscopic colour and motion. The 
skill with which the assembly is marshalled 
and the tableau built up by successive stages 
to the culminating point, is a veritable 
triumph of the dramatic art, and reveals the 
presence of the controlling mind of a great 
‘‘ master of assemblies.” The entire crowd in 
the arena, to the accompaniment of the 
massed bands, with the audience, bursts into 
the first verse of the rooth Psalm. 

Then a herald reads aloud a message of 
esteem, good will, and congratulation from 
the daughter town of Sherborn, Massachu- 
setts, which is received with loud applause. 
The assembly then join in the National 
Anthem, the figure of Sherborne descends 
from her pedestal, clasps her daughter's 
hand, and, with her, leads a well-organized 
procession of all the performers, the choruses, 
and the crowds out by the left corner of the 
ruins. A superb canopy of dazzling richness 
is borne by squires over Queen Sherborne 
and her daughter—a truly royal pair. As the 
performers, in their stately progress round 
the arena, reached the middle of the grand 
stand, where the Bishop of Salisbury had 
been an interested spectator of the doings of 
his predecessors, they saluted in seemly wise, 
the gentlemen doffing their hats with low 
bows and the ladies dropping deep curtsies. 
The last figure to leave the arena is Aldhelm 
himself, who sits on the steps of the pedestal 
in a deep study, a noble statuesque figure of 
ascetic cast, and would long continue su 
sitting did not a little child—a “ young bar- 
barian”—run in, take him by the hand, and 
gently lead him out, the saint himself com- 
plying like a little child. 

Several performances of the play were 
given, in each case to very large and justifi- 
ably enthusiastic audiences. We heartily 
congratulate Mr. Parker and all his willing 
helpers on the splendid success which 
attended a great undertaking worthily carried 
out; and especially we congratulate the 
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good folk of Sherborne 6n the fine spirit 
they have shown in the inception, the pre- 
paration for, and the accomplishment of a 
great, and in some respects unique, celebra- 


tion. 


Che Dunmow Chair. 
By THE Rev. C. H. D. GRiMEs. 


—<— 


Fama REAT DUNMOW, the scene of the 

PG famous Flitch of Bacon Contest, is 
a small township of about three 
thousand inhabitants, situated some 
forty miles from London, in the county of 
Essex. Here of late years this contest has 
been revived, and till this year took place on 
the August Bank Holiday. It is probably un- 
known to many of those who attend the féte, 
and the much larger number who only read of 
it, that the custom really belongs to the village 
of Little Dunmow, a small hamlet some two 
miles distant. Its little church, admitted by all 
who see it to be a perfect gem of architecture, 
with its beautiful old arches on the north 
side and its Early English windows on the 
south side, is all that now remains of the 
great priory that once existed there, and 
where the custom of giving the Flitch 
originated. Its connection with the old 
custom is still, however, marked by its 
possession of the original chair in which the 
successful couple were carried, and which is 
shown in our illustration. In the picture can 
be seen the holes through which were passed 
poles used in carrying the chair. The seat 
now used by the Judge, wrongly stated by 
some of the daily papers to be this old chair, 
is really a replica of it, carefully made some 
time ago. The original, battered and worn 
as it is from former use, is now safe from 
further harm. 

The origin of this custom, like that of so 
many other local customs, is doubtful. All 
we really know is that at an early period the 
custom existed in the Priory of Little Dunmow 
of delivering a flitch or gammon of bacon to 
any couple who claimed it, and could swear 
a year and a day after their marriage that 
during that time they had never once offended 








each other in deed or in word, or even wished 
themselves unmarried again. 

It was probably a custom attached to the 
tenure of the manor, as it was continued 
after the priory was dissolved and the land 
had passed into secular hands. According 
to the old ceremonial at Dunmow, the persons 
claiming the bacon were to take an oath in 
rhyme kneeling on two sharp stones in the 
churchyard, with sundry attendant cere- 
monies. Then the pilgrims were taken on 
men’s shoulders by means of poles passed 
through holes in the chair, and carried first 
about the priory church and yard, and a‘ter- 





THE DUNMOW CHAIR. 


wards through the village attended by the 
monks of the priory, the bacon being borne 
in triumph before them. The ceremonial 
was continued with little alteration after the 
dissolution of the monastery, but the ad- 
judication then took place in the court baron 
of the Lord of the Manor. 

From about the year 1751 the custom 
appears to have become obsolete. Even the 
stones on which the claimants knelt were 
carried away, and now only this old chair of 
carved oak in which the successful couple 
were carried remains in what is itself a re- 
mainder of the priory church. 
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Qt the Sign of the Dw. 


I HAVE received the first 
"number of a small quarterly, 
called Zhe Bibliographical 
Register, the praiseworthy pur- 
pose of which is to provide 
the bibliographical public with 
a means of intercommunica- 
tion. In the first number part 
of animportant letter by Henry 
Bradshaw on “ Printing in the 
Irish Character ” is given, and a typical letter 
from John Baskerville, the great Birmingham 
printer, is promised for an early issue. 
Particulars of Zhe Bibliographical Register 
can be had from the Grafton Press, 106 High 
Street, Camden Town, N.W. 

* a &* 
Mr. H. R. Plomer in the number of the 
Register before me, remarks that “the value 
of wills for literary history is not yet appre- 
ciated as it should be. Not long since I 
came across one in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury at Somerset House, that some- 
what alters the biography of Thomas Oliver 
or Olyver, physician and mathematician of 
Bury St. Edmunds, given in the D.N.B. 
To begin with, the Dictionary states that 
he died in 1624, but his will is dated 
November 7, 1610, and was proved on 
December 3, 1610, a slight difference of 
fourteen years. The biography goes on to 
say that he is ‘ said to have been educated at 
Cambridge.’ In this will he leaves several 
books to ‘the Free Gramer School of Kinge 
Edward the Sixth in Burie aforesaide wherein 
I sometime was scholler. . . .’ Of course he 
may have been at Cambridge later. Amongst 
these books he mentions ‘the Cambridge 
Dictionarie with my treatise De ponderibus 
& mensuris thereto adjoyned.’ No work 
with such a title is mentioned in the D.N.B. 
Oliver also left to his wife’s daughter, Isabell 
Forteskew (sic): ‘Twoe of my bookes, the 
Sophismatum Presigiis cavendis, one of 
Cambridge, another of Frankforte print.’ 
There is no copy of the Frankfort edition in 
the British Museum, neither is such an 
edition mentioned in the D.N.B.” 
&* &* 

An entirely unknown edition of Theophrastus : 
Ocofpdorov "HOixoi Xapaxrnpes, Theophrasti 





Notationes Morum, printed at the Oxford 
Press in 1604 by Joseph Barnes, has lately 
been discovered by Mr. Voynich, who has 
made so many lucky finds. Mr. W. Roberts, 
who announces the discovery, points out 
that the edition is of importance, as hitherto 
the first with Greek text only, printed in 
England, has been considered to be that of 
1790; and suggests that the book may have 
been privately printed at the expense of some 
classical student at Oxford, possibly with a 
view to helping Scaliger. Nothing is known 
at the Bodleian concerning the book, and it 
is not mentioned in Mr. Madan’s biblio- 
graphy. 
s~ eH & 

Mr. A. C. Hollis’s book on The Masai, their 
Language and Folklore, recently issued by 
the Clarendon Press, abounds with tresh and 
valuable material for folklorists. Here is a 
paragraph about grass: ‘The Masai love 
their cattle very much, and consider that 
nothing in the world is of equal value. As 
with people, each cow is known by name. 
There is a saying which is as follows: ‘ One 
cow resembles a man’s head.’ They mean 
by this that if a man has a cow, which he 
looks after and tends, it bears, and by so 
doing enables him to live, for he can marry, 
and have children, and thus become rich. 
Now cattle feed on grass, and the Masai 
love grass on this account. Whenever there 
is a drought, the women fasten grass on to 
their clothes, and go and offer up prayers to 
God. If a warrior beats a boy on the 
grazing ground, the boy tears up some grass, 
and when the warrior sees that the child has 
grass in his hand, he stops beating him. 
Again, if the Masai fight with an enemy, and 
wish to make peace, they hold out some 
grass as a sign. Whenever warriors return 
from a raid, and it is desired to praise those 
who have killed some of the enemy, a girl 
takes a small gourd of milk, and having 
covered it with green grass, sprinkles it over 
them. Then, if people move from one kraal 
to another, they tie grass on to the gourds. 
Should one man ask forgiveness of another 
with grass in his hand and his request be not 
attended to, it is said that the man who 
refuses to listen to his prayer is a Dorobo, 
and that he does not know about cattle. 
Again, if a man who is proceeding on a 
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journey sees a tree which has fallen on the 
road, he pulls up some grass and throws it 
on the tree; otherwise he fears that his 
journey will not be successful. The Masai 
love grass very much, for they say, ‘God 
gave us cattle and grass ; we do not separate 
the things which God has given us.’ When- 
ever Masai women milk their cows they take 
some milk from the gourd and pour it away, 
for they say, ‘ God likes this.’ ” 

* 5 »* 
The twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Library Association will be held at Cam- 
bridge, August 22, 23, and 24. The Uni- 
versity Librarian will preside. Papers will 
be contributed by Messrs J. W. Clark, H. R. 
Tedder, Cyril Davenport and other well- 
known authorities. 

»* »* »* 
Mr. Murray promises a volume of new 
letters by Mrs. Montagu, who was so con- 
spicuous a figure in the literary and social 
life of London during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. She has been called the 
Mme. du Deffand of London society. The 
book will have a memoir by Mrs. Montagu’s 
great-great niece, Mrs. Climenson. 

&* 5 &* 
A rare Caxton—the Book of Caton, 1483— 
was sold at Christie’s on July 5, and fetched 
41,350. Only eight other perfect copies 
are known to exist, one of them being in the 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
another in the Lenox Library, New York. 
In the Devonshire copy is a note by the 
Earl of Oxford, recording how he had bought 
it at Edinburgh in May 1725 for three 
guineas. At Christie’s on July 5, also, a 
copy of Tyndale’s Pentateuch, 1530, printed 
by Hans Luft, sold for £940. 

&* &* &* 
In the Burlington Magazine for July, Mr. 
A. G. B. Russell describes a seventeenth 
century wall-paper in a house at Wotton- 
under-Edge, which has been in its present 
position since the reign of William and Mary. 

»* &* &* 
I note with pleasure that the Goldsmiths’ 
Company has made the handsome contribu- 
tion of £5,000 towards the cost of Volume 
VI.(L to N) of the Mew English Dictionary, 
and that Mr. Watney, of Cornbury Park, 
Charlbury, has presented £500 to the 


Bodleian. These are excellent examples 
for others to follow. 
wm 

Does the reader know the Irish for wife ? 
‘The following story,” says Mr. Annandale 
in his Zhe Faroes and Iceland, just published 
by Mr. Henry Frowde, ‘‘ which was told me 
in Thorshaven by an old man explained the 
Westman strain in the people of Suderoe 
to its narrator’s complete satisfaction, and 
although the fatuous pedantry which gives 
it point, as it was told me, is merely ridiculous, 
it records an event which may well have 
occurred more than once. ‘A long time 
ago a small foreign vessel anchored off 
Suderoe. On board there was a woman, 
the captain’s wife. Now the Faroemen were 
very rude in those days, and the chief man 
on the island, who lacked a wife at the time, 
went out to the ship with many boats full of 
his followers, seized the woman, and took 
her ashore. The crew of the ship was small, 
the islanders were many; and the captain 
was forced to leave his wife to her fate, and 
to set sail with all speed. As he departed 
his cry was heard on shore: “‘Ma femme! 
Ma femme!” To this day there is a village 
on Suderoe called after her, Faméyen, for 
she was forthwith married to her captor, and 
the people thought that her name was Fam. 
And this proves that the people of Suderoe 
are Irish, for I have heard that femme is the 
Irish for wife!’ It is known that French 
pirates did visit the islands, and that in the 
sixteenth century their visits were frequent.” 

&* »* &* 
Number 2 of Deutero-Canonica, the organ of 
the International Society of the Apocrypha, 
contains a scheme of study for the period 
from midsummer to Michaelmas, 1905, the 
book taken being //. Zsdras. 

Peed »* &* 
It turns out that the copy of Richard ITZ. 
the discovery of which in a Buckinghamshire 
country house I mentioned last month, was 
not the quarto of 1597, but a copy of the 
fourth issue of Zhe Tragedie of King Richard 
the Third, 1605, of which only two other 
copies are known, one being in the British 
Museum and the other in the Bodleian. 
The latter was formerly in the possession of 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. The newly-found 
example fetched £1,750 under the hammer 
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on July 12 at Sotheby’s, a price much higher 
than any Shakespearean quarto has hitherto 
realized. 


es Fe & 


The second annual Supplement to the London 
Library Catalogue has been issued, and 
contains much information that it would be 
extremely difficult to find elsewhere. Espe- 
cially valuable are the full details given as to 
the contents of certain sets of books. For 
instance, the contents of .the dozens of 
volumes composing the Collections of the 
Imperial Russian Historical Society—the 
Library’s set is unfortunately not quite com- 
plete—are set out in detail, as are those of 
the volumes of the Italian periodical, Archivio 
Storico Italiano. These lists and indexes 
save students and researchers a great deal of 
time. 
&* 5 ad & 


The following quaint epitaph may be new to 
some of my readers. It appears in the 
churchyard of Shenley, near Barnet, on the 
gravestone of Joseph Rogers, who for nearly 
30 years officiated as parish clerk : 


Silent in dust lies mouldering here 

A parish clerk of voice most clear. 

None Joseph Rogers could excel 

In laying bricks or singing well, 

Though snapped his line, laid by his rod, 
We build for him our hopes in God. 


BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


THE sale of one of the finest collections of early 
English silver-plate attracted a fashionable attendance 
at Christie’s rooms yesterday, where some extra- 
ordinarily high prices were obtained. Bidding from 
the commencement ruled high, the following being 
some of the best prices realized: A Commonwealth 
plain tankard by Anthony Fickettes, 1659, at 240s. 
per oz. (Crichton) ; a Henry VIII. chalice and paten, 
entirely gilt, 1518, 4900 (S. J. Phillips); a Henry 
VIII. mazer-bow], mounted with a broad silver-gilt 
lip, 1527, £500 (Crichton) ; a Commonwealth large 
porringer, embossed and chased, 1658, at 160s. per 
oz. (Crichton) ; an Elizabethan tiger-ware flagon, 
with silver-gilt neckband, cover, and foot, probably 





by Henry Colley, £350 (Crichton) ; the Francis Jug, 
an Elizabethan jug, of tiger-ware with silver-gilt 
mounts, 1580, exhibited at the Tudor exhibition of 
1889, £500(Crichton) ; a fifteenth-century ceremonial 
horn, said to have been used for anointing the Kings 
of Norway, £150 (Fraser) ; and an old English 
trumpet, found at the battle of Worcester, £17. 

For a set of twelve Charles I. Apostle spoons, 
London, 1637, the nimbus of each chased with the 
Saint Esprit, Mr. Spink paid £810. The figures 
represented are: The Master holding an orb and 
cross, His right hand upheld in blessing ; St. James 
the Less with a fuller’s bat; St. Bartholomew with 
a butcher’s knife; St. Peter with a key; St. Jude 
with a carpenter’s square; St. James the Greater 
with a pilgrim’s staff; St. Philip with a long staff, 
with a cross in the T; St. John with the Cup of 
Sorrow; St. Thomas with a spear ; St. Matthias with 
a halberd ; St. Simon Zelotes with a long saw ; and 
St. Andrew with a saltire cross. 

The following were also sold by order of Mr. J. F. 
Symons-Jeune, of Watlington Park, Oxon; and the 
trustees of the will of the late Rev. Dr. B. P. Symons, 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, to whom they 
descended from their original owner :—A set of four 
Charles I. Apostle spoons, entirely gilt, and dated 
1630, all fell to Mr. Crichton at 4145, and a set of 
three Elizabethan seal-top spoons, which realized £64. 

Later in the sale an Elizabethan rose-water flagon 
and cover, entirely gilt, 124 inches high, and dated 
1597, together with the companion flagon, fetched 

3,500 (Crichton) ; a James II. two-handled cup and 
cover, of unusual size, by B. Pyne, 1685, £1,200 
(Crichton) ; and a service of plate removed from 
Condover Hall, Shrewsbury, £751 16s. 6d. (Clark). 


— Globe, June 29. 
2 a 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge concluded 
on Tuesday the two days’ sale of the valuable and 
interesting musical library of the late Mr. T. W. 
Taphouse, late Mayor of Oxford, the total of the sale 
amounting to £1,062 3s, The more important lots 
included the following: George Bickham, The 
Musical Entertainer, 1740, £9 (Maggs); John 
Dowland, Andreas Ornithopareus his Micrologus, 
or Introduction, containing the Art of Singing, 1609, 
the very rare original edition, £24 tos. (Ellis) ; three 
works by Franchinus Gafurius, De Harmonia Music- 
orum Instrumentorum Opus, 1518, editio prima, 
411 (James); Practica Musice, 1496, a fine clean 
copy of the first edition, £14 (Leighton); and 
Theorica Musice, 1492, very rare, £17 10s. (Ellis) ; 
T. Morley, Canzonets, or Little Short Songs to 
three voyces, 1606, second edition, £21 Ios. (Ellis) ; 
Parthenia, or The Mayden-Head of the First Musick 
that ever was Printed for the Virginals, 1655, 
extremely rare, engraved throughout by W. Hole, 
447 (Ellis); two by H. Purcell, A Musical Enter- 
tainment perform’d on November XXII, 1683, 1684, 
£15 5s. (Ellis); and Sonnata’s (sic) for III. Parts, 
1683, Purcell’s first publication, very rare, £19 10s. 
(Ellis).— 7zmes, July 6. 


~s Ss @ 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge included in 
their sale of valuable books and manuscripts on June 29 
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and next two days the following: Alpine Journal, 
22 vols., 1864-1903, £21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
16 vols., 1885-8, £25 5s. ; a Collection of First 
Editions of Charles Dickens’s Works, and Books and 
Engravings relating to him (110 lots), £245 10s. ; 
Charles Lever’s Novels, complete set, first editions, 
52 vols., 1839-72, £100; Marryat’s Novels, first 
editions, 82 vols., 1829-72, £62; Lilford’s British 
Birds, 1885-97, 442; Audubon’s Birds of America, 
7 vols., 1840-44, £36 10s.; Gould’s Trochilide, 
1866-87, £60; Shakspeare, Second Folio, 1632, £96 ; 
Charles Kean’s Acting Shakspearean Plays, presenta- 
tion copies (14), £32; Scott’s Waverley, first edition, 
3 vols., original boards, uncut, 1814, 4150; Guy 
Mannering, first edition, 3 vols., original boards, 
uncut, 1815, £26; Tales of My Landlord, first series, 
first edition, 4 vols., original boards, uncut, 1816, 
£415 5s. ; Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols., 
1811, £25 10s.; Pyne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols., 
1819, £17 15s.; Smith’s British Mezzotint Portraits, 
illustrated, 4 vols., 1884, £21; Ackermann’s Select 
Views of London, by J. B. Papworth, 1816, £15 10s. ; 
Valturius, De Re Militari, Verona, 1472, £52 ; 
Breviarium ad Usum Cathalunensium, MS. on vellum, 
44 miniatures, Sec. XIV., £63; Byron’s Poems on 
Various Occasions, original green boards, uncut, 1807, 
471; Franklin’s Cato Major, Philadelphia, 1744, 
454; Bonaventura, Meditatione sopra la Passione, 
absque nota (fifteenth century), 445; FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, first edition, 1859, £40; Hore ad 
Usum Sarum, English MS., fifteenth century, illu- 
minated, £150; Hore, French MS. with miniatures, 
fifteenth century, £130; Edmondson’s Baronagium 
Genealogicum, emblazoned by G. Allan, of Darlington, 
and extra-illustrated, 1764-84, £48; volume con- 
taining a Portrait of Lady Hamilton, atter Romney, 
and Autograph Letters of the same and others, £120 ; 
Hore, MS. on vellum, 14 miniatures, fifteenth 
century, £101 ; Ben Jonson’s Latin Bible, 1599, £54 ; 
Shelley's Queen Mab, first edition, boards uncut, with 
MS. notes said to be in Shelley’s hand, 1813, £50; 
Le aaa MSS. and Sketches, £163.—Asheneum, 
July 8. 





A AAAAAAAAAAAAA! 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE Friends Historical Society have issued the third 
part of the supplement to their Journal—The First 
Publishers of Truth, including reports from various 
places in the counties of Norfolk, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Oxford, Somerset, Stafford, Surrey, 
Sussex, Warwick, and Westmorland. For the most 
part they are a saddening record of persecution and 
suffering. Incidentally they make painful revelations 
of the internal economy of English prisons during the 
latter part of the seventeenth and early decades of the 
eighteenth centuries. A facsimile plate of a portion 
of the Somerset account is given. These supplements 
are very useful contributions to history, and we note 
with pleasure that Dr. Thomas Hodgkin is to con- 
tribute a general Introduction, that certain special 
articles, such as ‘‘Speaking in Churches,” ‘‘ Going 
Naked a Sign,” etc., will appear, and that a full index 
will conclude the work. 
VOL. I. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SociETyY OF ANTIQUARIES. —/une 8. — Viscount 
Dillon, Vice-President, in the chair.—This being an 
evening appointed for the election of Fellows, no 
papers were read.—Mr. H. Swainson Cowper ex- 
hibited a bronze dagger found at Aldingham, a bronze 
armlet from Furness, and a stone implement of 
unknown use from Smyrna.—Mr. A. Hartshorne 
exhibited a silver aud enamelled plate with the arms 
of Torbock and Cotton.—Mr. W. B. Bannerman 
exhibited two early Surrey parish registers. —Mr. P. 
Norman exhibited a Swedish stained cloth with 
Scriptural subjects.—The following were elected 
Fellows : Messrs. I. S. Leadam, G. Le Gros, H. W. 
Underdown, and W. G. Collingwood, Dr. Henry 
Jervis, Sir Benjamin Stone, and Mr. E. T. Clark.— 
Atheneum, June 24. 
2 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 22,— Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope communicated a report on the excavations on 
the site of the Romano-British town at Silchester, 
Hants, in 1904. The discoveries included the plans 
of several houses and blocks of buildings, but the 
most important work was the completion of the 
uncovering of the baths, which were laid open in 
1903. The courtyard of approach had now been 
explored, together with a large latrine on the north- 
east. Interesting evidence had also been found of 
changes necessitated by the laying out of the streets 
subsequent to the first erection of the baths, a 
portico with an open colonnade having been de- 
stroyed to make way for a mere archway set in a 
wall. This wall intruded upon and followed a line 
different from that of the portico, and had been 
supported west of the baths on wooden piling, owing 
to the road there traversing soft, marshy ground.— 
Mr. W. Ransom exhibited a number of Romano- 
British objects in iron found at Sandy, Beds ; also a 
finely-sculptured Mithraic inscribed tablet and two 
marble figures reputed to have been found in 
London. 

June 29.—Lord Avebury, President, in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Mr. Clement Reid on ‘‘ The 
Island of Ictis.”—Mr. Reginald Smith read a paper 
on the evolution of late-Keltic pins of the hand 
type, well known in Scotland and Ireland. Omitting 
earlier stages, he began with the ring-headed pin of 
bronze, as found in Berkshire with Bronze Age relics, 
and on the site of a pile-dwelling in the Thames with 
brooches of a type dating, on the Continent, from the 
fourth or third century B.c. Just below the head 
was a sharp bend in the stem to prevent slipping, 
and the next stage is marked by examples with the 
head and bent stem in different planes, the pin not 
lying flat as before, but resembling a modern scarf- 
pin with the head projecting. Such are known from 
Caithness, Forfar, Midlothian, and Argyle, and are 
made of bronze or iron rods resembling wire. 
Bronze-casting produced a type with a broader ring 
at the head, ornamented with transverse lines, like 
the horns of an animal, and belonging to the first or 
second century of our era. Examples come from 
Beds, co. Derry, and Caithness, and a mould for the 
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same from the Orkneys. An Irish specimen seems 
to link these with the more massive hand-type, 
which at first has the lower part of the ring-head 
plain and the upper part composed of pellets ; the 
latter gradually fall into a straight line, and the lower 
part of the ring-head becomes a solid semicircle, 
sometimes ornamented with the trumpet-pattern or 
other Keltic motives in enamel. A landmark is pro- 
vided by the hoard of Norrie’s Law, which is said to 
have included a coin of the late sixth century. The 
last stage of the development is characterized by a solid 
circular head, with engraved ornament that may be 
assigned to the eighth or ninth century. The later 
types are confined to the North of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and show the effect of the Roman occu- 
pation of Southern Britain, where late-Keltic art 
first flourished.— Mr. Worthington G. Smith sub- 
mitted drawings of two early gravestones lately found 
near Dunstable.—The ordinary meetings of the society 
were then adjourned to Thursday, November 30.— 


Atheneum, July 8. 

6 as @% 
At the meeting of the RoYAL ARCHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on July 5, Mr. C. Lynam, F.S.A., read 
‘* A Short Note on Chepstow Parish Church.” 

af 

The sixteenth CONGRESS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocIETIEs was held at Burlington House on July 5, 
Lord Balcarres presiding.—Mr. I. C. Gould reported 
on the progress made in scheduling and describing 
earthworks, and it was resolved that the Government 
should be asked to proceed at once to the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector of Ancient Monuments in 
succession to the late General Pitt-Rivers.—The 
proposed alteration in the Essex county boundaries, 
Court Rolls, and the proposed mutilation of the 
Cromwell monument in Westminster Abbey, were 
among the other subjects discussed. 


25 
The annual meeting of the WILTSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SociETY was held at Marlborough on 
July 6.—The report referred to the recent legal 
proceedings regarding Stonehenge, and expressed 
the hope that Sir Edmund Antrobus might now see 
his way to add to the good work he had already 
done in the raising of the leaning stone, by carrying 
out some, if not all, of the remaining recommenda- 
tions of the Stonehenge committee—viz., the con- 
creting of the bases of the leaning stones in the outer 
circle, the replacement of the stones which fell in 
1900, and, lastly, the raising of the Great Trilithon, 
now lying prostrate.—The members of the society 
visited St. Mary’s Church, the architectural features 
of which were described by Mr. C. E. Ponting, 
F.S.A., who called attention to the bullet marks on 
the tower resulting from the siege of the town by 
Cromwell’s forces ; and St. Peter’s Church, of which 
the rector, Canon Wordsworth, gave an exhaustive 
description. The college chapel and museum, and 
the mount within the college grounds, were next 
inspected, and the members of the society were 
entertained at tea by the Master and Mrs, Fletcher.— 
The anniversary dinner of the society was held in 
the evening, and was followed by a meeting, at 
which papers were read by the Rev. H. G. O. 





Kendall, rector of Winterbourne Bassett, on 
‘‘ EKoliths,” and by the Rev. Canon Wordsworth on 
“The Death at Marlborough of Robert Cecil, first 
Earl of Salisbury.” 


2¢ a Bay 
The Ulster meeting of the RoyAL Society OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held at Belfast, 
July 3 (Monday) to 8 (Saturday).—On the first day 
there was an excursion to the Giant’s Ring, which 
was described by Mr. W. Gray, and a reception by 
the Lord Mayor at a garden party in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Belfast. The weather was splendid, 
and the day’s proceedings were most successful.— 
Tuesday was occupied with an excursion to Temple- 
patrick, Donegore, and Antrim, under the direction 
of Mr. F. J. Bigger, who in Donegore churchyard 
paid a graceful tribute to the late Sir Samuel 
Ferguson.—In the evening the quarterly meeting of 
the society was held at the Town Hall, Mr. J. R. 
Garstin presiding. —The first paper was by Mr. 
R. M. Young on ‘Old Times in Belfast,” and was 
profusely illustrated by limelight views. — Other 
papers were ‘‘ Slieve Donard” and ‘‘ The Island in 
Loughbrickland,” by Rev. Canon Lett; and ‘‘The 
Stone-axe Factories near Cushendall,” with some 
fine exhibits, by Mr. W. J. Knowles. Mr. Gray 
described the old stocks at Dromore, and finally 
Mr. S. F. Milligan read a paper on ‘‘ Some Recent 
Antiquarian Finds in Ulster.” He said he had 
discovered an urn cemetery within twenty miles of 
Belfast, but he would not say exactly where it was 
situated at present. He had obtained some fine urns 
from it, but a great number were broken by the 
workmen, who took them out in a careless fashion. 
The urns were simply buried in the sand mouth 
downwards, with cremated bones under them, and, 
though he had obtained some stone axes from the 
cemetery, he had not discovered any metallic objects. 
Proceeding, Mr. Milligan said in 1903 in the Ards 
Peninsular he had the good luck to find a splendid 
bronze brooch of the Viking period and a Viking 
helmet, which were very scarce. Only three had 
been found in Sweden itself. As late as last week 
he had been given a beautiful Danish pin which had 
been picked up at Clontarf, and had probably fallen 
from one of the warriors during ‘the great battle. 
Ireland had the finest collection of gold ornaments 
in Europe, and it was often asked whether that gold 
was native or foreign. It had been argued that the 
gold came from Britain during the later days of the 
Roman occupation, but he could not agree with that. 
A friend of his had discovered a most valuable gold- 
mine in the North of Ireland; he (Mr. Milligan) 
would not say exactly where. The rock had been 
proved to contain two ounces of gold to the ton, 
which was as rich as any mine in South Africa. The 
machinery had been prepared, workmen were already 
engaged, and before the society came to Belfast 
again he had every hope that they would have half a 
dozen gold-mines in full swing. 

On Wednesday there was an excursion to Down- 
patrick, Dundrum, Newcastle, and Ballynoe.—Mr. 
J. J. Phillips described the Cathedral, Downpatrick, 
and Dundrum Castle, while Mr. W. Gray conducted 
the party, and described the cromlech and souterrain 
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at Slidderyford, and the stone circle at Ballynoe.— 
Thursday and Friday were occupied with excursions 
to the familiar sights of Portrush, Dunluce, and 
Giant’s Causeway, and to Carrickfergus, Larne, and 
Ballygally.—The closing meeting was held on Friday 
evening at the Town Hall, Monsignor O’Laverty in 
the chair.—Besides the usual, formal and compli- 
mentary business, Mr. T. J. Westropp read a very 
instructive paper on ‘‘ Prehistoric Remains (Forts 
and Dolmens) on the Borders of Inchiquin and 
Burren, County Clare,” and Mr. Robert May dis- 
coursed on “Old Ulster Candlesticks and Lamps.” 
Some fine examples were shown of home-made 
candlesticks, all of them excellent examples of smiths’ 
work, and many revealing an effective knowledge of 
ornament. There were candlesticks for weavers and 
spinners, more elaborate ones for well-to-do tradesmen 
and farmers, and others made for rushlights and strips 
of bog fir. Mr. May also exhibited a number of the 
old cruises similar in form to the ancient Roman 
bronze and terra-cotta lamps, and explained their 
construction and use. [Illustrations were also given 
of the method of preparing, rushlight dips and of 
making tallow candles. 

On Saturday those members who remained visited 
various buildings and places of interest in the city of 


Belfast. 
~s 1 % 


BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, June 28. Mr. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—The Pre- 
sident contributed a remarkable paper upon ‘‘ The 
Saxon, Norman, and Plantagenet Coinage of Wales,” 
Hitherto it has always been accepted as a numismatic 
maxim that the sovereign Princes of Wales never 
issued any coinage of ‘their own, but were content 
to circulate the money of the neighbouring kingdom. 
Considerable interest was therefore aroused when Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton, in the course of his paper, announced 
that he had discovered a silver penny of Howel the 
Good, A.D. 915-948, struck at Chester, reading on 
the obverse + HOWEL REX C (with a line of con- 
traction through the last letter), and on the reverse 
the name of the Chester moneyer GILLys. He 
submitted the coin to the meeting, and held the 
view that, as it was identical in type with the coinage 
of Eadmund, it was probably issued by Howel shortly 
before his death, although Malmesbury tells us that 
in 925 Eadweard the elder, whose coins are also very 
similar to it, subdued the city of Chester, which, in 
confederacy with the Britons, was then in rebellion. 
Coming to Norman and Plantagenet times, the writer 
produced and explained additional varieties of the 
silver pennies issued from the mint at Rhuddlan 
which hitherto had been believed to be the only 
place of coinage in Wales prior to the seventeeth 
century. But he had a further surprise for the meet- 
ing when he exhibited three coins of the reign of 
Henry I., struck at Pembroke. They are silver 
pennies of Hawkins type, 262, which, according to 
Mr. Andrew, represents the years 1128-1131, and in 
addition to the name of the mint the coins bear that 
of the moneyer © ILLOPATRIC, who is mentioned 
in the Pipe Roll for the year 1129-1130 as then 
coining at that town. Mr. Carlyon-Britton was thus 


able to explain an entry in the Roll which had puzzled - 


the author of A Numismatic History of the Reign o7 


Henry 1., for no mint at Pembroke was even suspected 
at the time he wrote. A full discussion followed, 
in which the views of the writer were unanimously 
accepted by the many members who were present.— 
Exhibitions of general numismatic interest were made 
by the following members, viz., Messrs. A. H. Bald- 
win, P. J. D. Baldwin, P. Carlyon-Britton, L. A. 
Lawrence, and W. J. Webster. 
05 
On July 4 the THoRoToN Society (Notts) made an 
excursion, which commenced in Notts and ended 
just over the county boundary in Yorks. The first 
place visited was Scrooby, so well known in connec- 
tion with the Pilgrim Fathers, and whence they 
started for America in 1620. The house of William 
Brewster was visited ; it stands close by the G.N. 
main line in a field, wherein the moat and other 
evidences of the former palace of the Archbishops of 
York may still be traced. By way of Bawtry, which 
once important old town, on the Great North Road, is 
partly in the two counties, the party proceeded to 
Tickhill Castle, the stronghold of William the Con- 
queror’s powerful Lord, Roger de Busli. The keep 
itself has been levelled to its foundations, but the 
mound—some 60 feet high—on which it stood, and 
the massive gateway still remain to testify to the 
original strength of the place. The beautiful church, 
with its architectural features of various periods, was 
inspected. The party passed on to Roche Abbey, 
one of the several abbeys built in Yorks by the 
Cistercians in the twelfth century. The foundations 
have been to a great extent opened out by the present 
Earl of Scarborough. There is sufficient of the build- 
ing still left standing to trace the transition from the 
Norman to the subsequent Pointed period of archi- 
tecture, and the beauty of its secluded situation gives 
the place a great charm. Papers were prepared and 
read at each place visited. Nearly fifty members 
and their friends took part in the excursion, which 
was favoured by most enjoyable weather. 
6 
The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SocigTy held their annual meeting and 
excursion on June 29 and 30, in the Low Furness 
district of North Lonsdale.—The weather was splen- 
did. The first day began with a visit to the Friends’ 
Meeting House, which stands close to the spot where 
in 1487 an army of mercenary troops from Germany 
and Ireland encamped, after landing at Barrow, prior 
to marching through the country in a fruitless attempt 
to place on the throne Lambert Simnel, who pro- 
claimed himself son of Edward IV. A few minutes’ 
drive through charming scenery and the members 
were at Swarthmoor Hall. Canon Ayre had been 
announced to describe the home of George Fox, and 
so recent was the reverend gentleman’s death that he 
had committed his interesting historical account to 
paper, and it was read by the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Curwen. An interesting phase in the life of the great 
Quaker, which, in the late Canon’s word’s, ‘‘is not 
without a certain droll humour,” was brought to mind 
as the gathering listened to the history of Swarthmoor 
Hall. We are told that Fox was hospitably enter- 
tained by Margaret Fell, the wife of Judge Fell (then 
tenant of the hall), during the absence of the judge 
on circuit, and took the opportunity to urge his views 
2R2 
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upon Mrs, Fell and her daughters to such an extent 
that the whole of the household at Swarthmoor Hall 
became converts. On his return, the judge was very 
much displeased at the change which had taken place 
in the religious views of his family ; but, on hearing 
Fox’s explanation, he withdrew all opposition, and 
permitted Fox and his followers to hold weekly meet- 
ings at the hall. Judge Fell died in 1658, and Fox 
married his widow in 1669. Swarthmoor Hall, 
which is built in the Elizabethan style, is now a 
farmhouse. Passing on to Pennington, the smallest 
of the ancient parishes of the Furness district, the 
members were shown the celebrated Norman tym- 
panum, with Runic inscription, at Beckside Farm, of 
which an interesting description was given by Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood. The Rev. T. N. Postlethwaite 
gave a description of Great Urswick Church, one of 
the oldest and most interesting buildings in Low 
Furness. The last place visited was Bardsea Hall, 
which Mr. Curwen described, and the party then 
returned to Conishead Priory and dined there.—On 
the second day visits were made to Aldingham 
Church,.the history of which was told by Mr. Harper 
Gaythorpe ; the earthwork at Moat Hill ; Moat Farm ; 
Gleston Castle ; Stainton Hall ; and Furness Abbey. 


Se Se Se 


The DorseT NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN 
FIELD CLUB met at Bradford-on-Avon and Bath on 
July 4 and 5.—At the former place visits were paid, 
under the guidance of Mr. F. B. Bond, to the Tithe 
Barn; the fourteenth century Barton Bridge; the 
Town Bridge, with the ‘‘Oratory” thereon; the 
“Shambles,” an old street with Tudor gabled houses ; 
the Parish Church and the Saxon Church of St. 
Lawrence ; the Priory ; the Chantry, the residence of 
Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S. ; and the Hall, commonly called 
“Kingston House.”—The second day was spent in 
visiting the various places of antiquarian and scientific 
interest in Bath. 


a 2¢ 2s 

On June 27 the members of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY made an excursion to the 
Pickering district, under the leadership of the Rev. 
E. M. Cole, of Wetwang. At Pickering the church 
was visited, and Mr. Cole drew attention to the very 
ancient doorway, said to be Saxon. From Middleton 
the party travelled over the hills to Cawthorne Camp. 
Here they were met by the genial owner, Major 
Mitchelson, who extended a hearty welcome to the 
members, and conducted them round the camp. 
After walking for about ten minutes the site of the 
camp was reached. Here the Rev. Maule Cole gave 
a lucid and interesting account of it, dating from a 
very early period. He drew attention to the fact 
that there were four camps, and that the principal 
one was square, being surrounded on every side by 
a wood. The camp was 34 acres in extent, and was 
formed entirely after the Roman methods. The second 
was an oval camp, and the gateways were not unlike 
those of the Danes. This was probably a camp of 
auxiliaries, acting under the Roman leaders. The 
two other camps were nearly square. The road from 
York to Malton, and Malton to Goathland ran through 
these camps, and could still be traced. There was 
also a Roman spring in the camps. 





The HAMPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY visited 
Bishop’s Sutton, Warnford, and East Meon on June 27, 
under the leadership of Mr. N. Nisbett. At Bishop’s 
Sutton Church, Mr. Nisbett said the name Bishop’s 
Sutton was interesting as showing that the place once 
belonged to the bishops, and the Vicar had just told 
him that a stone was in existence bearing a coat of 
arms which formed part of the bishop’s palace, the 
site of which was on the north side of the church. 
They would have noticed over the south door a very 
rich Norman beak moulding, and opposite to it was 
a door with another moulding, almost equally rich, 
and certainly very much richer than was generally 
found on a north door of a Norman church of that 
size, and it was perhaps accounted for by the palace 
on the north side, the doorway being the bishop’s 
entrance to the church. Referring to other architec- 
tural details, he said the chancel arch was rather 
curious. It was pointed, but showed a good deal of 
restoration, and they did not know what was done in 
the way of repointing, and he showed certain appear- 
ances in the way the arch rested on the imposts which 
suggested that at some period the arch was rebuilt. 
A fifteenth-century brass, a fine hagioscope, and two 
consecration crosses on the east wall, one very plain, 
were pointed out. The west window, Mr. Nisbett 
added, was a good example of plain bar tracery, and 
was probably of the fourteenth century. The Rev. 
W. G. Minns said that Bishop’s Sutton was once a 
manor of the Bishops of Winchester ; the only trace 
of the palace was the site of the Bishop’s Kennel. 
Charles I., when escaping from Hampton Court, 
made for Bishop’s Sutton, but found the village inn 
occupied by a Parliamentary Committee. Thechurch 
was dedicated to St. Nicholas, and was restored in 
1893. The beak moulding was evidently of the time 
of Bishop Henry de Becis (1129-71), and was of a 
similar pattern to the bird moulding in a window on 
the east side of the north transept of St. Cross. The 
two brasses were formerly on a ledger on the floor of 
the chancel. The inscription was lost. They repre- 
sented a gentleman in armour and a lady, temp. 
Henry VII. The posture was kneeling. The lady’s 
dress was like that on a brass at Swarraton (c. 1526) 
brought from Brown-Candover. The construction of 
the bell-loft was peculiar, and the wooden arches and 
other details were probably fifteenth-century work. 
The Vicar said that the Communion plate, which was 
laid out for inspection, included a pre-Reformation 
paten, which was considered by the expert who came 
from London to report on the church plate in the 
county to be the greatest treasure he had found about. 


there. 
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Other excursions, which we have not space to chronicle 
in detail, have been those of the THORESBY SOCIETY 
to Farnley Hall, Weston Church, and Ilkley, on 
July 1; the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY to Askern and Barnsdale Forest, 
on June 24; the DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to Ford and Etal, on 
June 24; and the NewsBury FIELD CLUB to Old 
Basing, on July 3. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF LEICESTER, 1509- 
1603. Edited by Mary Bateson. Vol. III 
Cambridge: Zhe University Press, 1905. 8vo., 
pp. lxiv, 511. Price 25s. net. 

The third volume of the borough records of 
Leicester covers, broadly speaking, the sixteenth 
century, for it includes the reigns of Henry VIII. 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth—from 1509 to 
1603. Miss Bateson has once again dealt admirably 
with the mass of materials at her disposal, giving 
upwards of 500 pages of exact transcripts, in addition 
toa long and comprehensive introduction. 

The manuscripts for this period are in good order, 
and were evidently well kept. This was due to the 
orderly habits of William. Dethick, who was town 
clerk to the borough for about fifty years of Elizabeth’s 
reign. The records of this period include the Ha// 
Books, which contain the minutes of the Council and 
the list of annually elected officials; the Zown Book 
of Acts, wherein are copies of the more important 
documents down to 1573; the Aal/l Papers, which 
are a collection vf loose papers bound in three 
volumes, and were originally known as the ‘‘ Mayor’s 
File”; the Chamberlain Accounts, from 1555-1556, 
which are most voluminous; the Locked Book, con- 
taining copies of a vast number of conveyances ; as 
well as boxes of detached records, so numerous that 
no attempt could be made to calendar the whole. 

Miss Bateson’s experience in dealing with our old 
borough records is so considerable, that we may rest 
assured that the selection made of those Leicester 
records which are the most worthy of full transcript 
has been done on sound lines, and that nothing of 
material value has been omitted. Lists are given at 
the end of the volume of mayors, bailiffs, chamber- 
lains, recorders, coroners, and stewards of the fairs, 
as well as of the auditors of accounts for the four 
quarters of the town, and of fish-testers, meat-testers, 
and leather-testers. These lists have a good deal of 
local interest, but the greater part of the volume is 
of wide general value to all students of the social 
town life of the sixteenth century and of municipal 
economics. 

The interference with trade by the town authorities, 
in a vain endeavour to promote its prosperity at the 
expense of the general community by which they 
were surrounded, is constantly exemplified. Thus, in 
seasons of plenty ‘‘foreigners” were strictly pro- 
hibited from selling bread within the borough ; but 
in times of dearth such by-laws had to be repealed. 
It was the same from time to time with almost every 
trade, particularly that of glove-making. When 
candles were dear in 1557 the borough thought they 
were wise in prohibiting the sale of tallow, under 
heavy penalties, to any outsider. The whole volume 
forms a striking commentary on the futility of these 
and like attempts to legislate for the immediate hour. 


Compulsory attendance at church was the Eliza- 
bethan rule at Leicester, not only on Sundays, but 
on certain weekdays. Thus, in 1562 one person from 
every house was ordered to attend at every sermon 
on Wednesdays and Fridays under a penalty of 4d. 
Four years later the order was made that the sermon 
was to last an hour—namely, from seven to eight in 
the forenoon. In 1575 the fine for absence was 
raised to Is., which was to be used in poor relief, 
and the number from each household was increased 
to two; but in 1580 the fine was lowered to 1td., 
save in the case of members of the Corporation. The 
preacher was appointed by the borough, and the 
service was held at the central church of St. Martin. 

The various sanitary by-laws are of much interest. 
The policy of isolation in the case of such dread 
disease as the plague was thoroughly carried out. It 
was ordered in 1564 that two months were to elapse 
before those in a stricken house might wander at 
large. A breach of this rule involved a penalty of 
45, or the loss of the freedom of the borough. 
Stricken houses were provided, at the expense of the 
town, with food, drink, candle, water, and soap. In 
1593 the town employed twenty watchmen to guard 
against the exit of the infected ; there were at that 
time thirty-five stricken houses and 107 deaths. 

Rigid regulations were made from time to time in 
the direction of temperance. On various occasions 
superfluous alehouses were suppressed, without the 
question of compensation being even entertained. 
‘Lhis, too, was the case in the neighbouring county of 
Derby up to comparatively modern days. The closing 
hours for the Leicester alehouses, in the winter 
months, was nine o’clock. The publican of any house 
where customers were found after the closing bell had 
ceased was subject to fourteen days’ imprisonment, in 
addition to a tine. All alehouses were closed ‘in 
time of sermons, divine service, catechising, and 
such godly exercise,” not only on Sundays, but on 
Wednesday and Fridays, and on all feast-days. 

Among other subjects fully illustrated in this valu- 
able volume are borough finance, town pastures, tolls, 
markets and fairs, poor relief, free school, borough 
orphans, common ovens and mills, weights and 
measures, pavements, bridges, water-supply, morals, 
and amusements. 

* * xX 


ARCHAOLOGY AND FALSE ANTIQUITIES. By 
Robert Munro, M.A., LL.D.  Sixty-three illus- 
trations and eighteen plates. ‘‘ The Antiquary’s 
Books.” London: Methuen and Co., 1905. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xiv, 292. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Munro has been at pains to place on record a 
somewhat dismal tale of forgery and misrepresenta- 
tion ; but if his book has no other result, it will show 
the damage done to scientific archeology by those 
whose zeal or means exceed their knowledge. It is 
no doubt highly reprehensible, but we are afraid quite 
human, for the labourer to assist the collector by 
spurious means, when the legitimate sources of supply 
fail him. But the deliberate forger is not the only 
hindrance to archeology to find a place in Dr. 
Munro’s book. He administers a necessary caution 
as to the attitude to be assumed in dealing with the 
earlier works of man. In remarking that ‘‘a flint 
may be chipped by a falling stone,” he appears to 
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have had in mind those who are fostering the tendency 
to admit all kinds of chipping, however indefinite, in 
support of the antiquity of man. Every student will 
admit Dr. Munro’s complaint of the neglect from 
which anthropology is suffering. Neither are the 
museums to be exempted from his indictment, for the 
national collection is far from perfect in its methods 
of national instruction. 

The first false antiquity to which we are introduced 
is the Moulin-quignon jaw. Dr. Munro bases his 
rejection of this object on a comparison with the pre- 
sumably earlier remains from Spy and the station near 
Dinant, and the result is a confirmation of the 
sceptical position of the English savants when the 
relic was first brought to scientific notice in 1863. 

From this instance we are led to the mean practices 
of Meillet, who claimed the discovery of rude scratch- 
ings on bones in the Grotte du Chaffaud. Here, as in 
sO many instances, the forger, emboldened by his 
success, became too clever, ultimately ‘‘ discovering ” 
a bone bearing characters of the ninth century! The 
forger, it seems to us, is at all times on the horns of a 
dilemma: if he continues to fabricate implements of 
usual types he must be content with small profits ; but 
should he make a bid for originality and produce 
unusual, and therefore more valuable, forms, quick 
detection is likely to be his only reward. This pecu- 
niary necessity for unusual forms is the greatest safe- 
guard for the integrity of scientific archzeology. 

The remarkable Breonio flints receive considerable 
attention, and here is another instance of suspicion as 
the attendant of unusual forms. The fact that an 
object presents none of the features usually associated 
with its supposed period is no certain argument as to 
its spurious origin ; at the same time, it warrants the 
demand for very strong evidence in favour of its 
authenticity. This is the principle on which Dr. 
Munro bases his observations, and one which will 
commend itself to all painstaking antiquaries. There 
is one damaging factor in the case of the Breonio 
flints : they occur in stations limited to one small area 
in Europe, ranging indiscriminately from Palzolithic 
to Iron Agetimes. This, Dr. Munro considers, ‘‘ the 
inexplicable residuum of the Breonio problem.” If 
pressed for a decision, we think he could give some 
explanation of their isolated forms. 

Chapter III. deals with Tertiary man in California, 
a subject once widely circulated by the writings of 
the Jate Mr. S. Laing. In these cases Dr. Munro 
shows the utterly unreliable nature of the American 
evidence. The authenticity of these remains is not 
decided by the making of confirmatory affidavits, for 
when isolated evidence contradicts the general trend 
of observed facts, then the suggestion that the isolated 
observers laboured under misapprehension passes out 
of the region of mere probability. We doubt the 
necessity of refuting evidence of the nature of the 
discredited Calaveras skull; it may be classed with 
the Nampa image and the pestles and mortars, for all 
these objects are directly opposed to the overwhelming 
current of modern accurate research. In discussing 
the osseous remains of supposed Paleolithic Age, Dr. 
Munro might have given us his views on the Galley 
Hill skeleton, or those remains found at Hamilton, 
co. Sligo, Tilbury, or Bury St. Edmunds. Some of 
these have probability in their favour, With all the 


author’s cautions as to the necessity of extreme care, 
we are afraid the collector will at times fall into the 
hands of the thief by the wayside. There are many 
to whom the amassing of implements offers irresistible 
attractions, and they are the unwitting cause of the 
number of fabrications which from time to time come 
under notice. The man in the field, who endeavours 
to make his personal finds yield the story of their 
locality, is rarely imposed upon; yet even here the 
forger is sometimes present, for there is a story current 
that the foreshore of the Thames has been “ salted” 
on more than one occasion. 

Some 137 pages of letterpress are taken up by the 
controversy on the Dumbuck ‘‘ Crannog,” notorious 
or celebrated, according to the champions of conflict- 
ing theories. It may seem incumbent on Dr. Munro’s 
opponents to produce better evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the slate spears and shale ornaments than has 
hitherto come to light. On the other hand, the occur- 
rence of objects of some age in association with the 
suspected examples, offers a difficulty of explanation 
not yet fully overcome. Under any circumstances it 
will be impossible for the reader who has not seen 
these objects to form any idea of their merit from an 
inspection of their illustrations, many of which are 
far too coarse to be of any practical use. 

The subject of Dr. Munro’s book is wide, and to a 
certain extent his treatment of it is not entirely up to 
date. For example, Eolithic implements are classed 
by some investigators as false antiquities of the most 
pronounced type, yet they find no place in the volume. 
Again, there is a growing tendency to revive the old 
‘ figure-stone”” theory. An article on the subject by 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review for January, 1904. It is a chimerical 
effort on which Dr. Munro’s destructive criticism 
might have had a beneficial effect. 

The book is singularly free from typographical 
errors, although p. 71 isnumbered as p. 17. Some of 
the illustrations are crude in view of the advantages of 
photographic reproductions for purposes of accurate 
illustration. 


* * x 
A History OF SurREY. By Henry Elliot Malden, 
M.A. Cheap edition. London: Ziiot Stock, 
1905. Crown 8vo., pp. viii, 321. Price 3s. 6d. 


net. 

All series of books, whether historical or other, are 
bound to be unequal in merit, and Mr. Stock’s series 
of popular county histories was no exception to the 
rule. But Mr. Malden’s Héstory of Surrey on its 
first publication was at once recognised as one of the 
best volumes in a series of high average merit, and 
this reissue at a cheap price should be widely wel- 
comed. In the space at his command it was no easy 
task for Mr. Malden to compress and present in read- 
able fashion the varied age-long history of a district 
which, owing chiefly to its proximity both to London 
and to the South Coast, has been the theatre of so 
many striking and important events. But the task was 
well accomplished. Eschewing detail and any attempt 
to deal with the history of particular places, Mr. 
Malden endeavoured ‘‘ to notice events of general im- 
portance in English history which occurred in the 
county, and to illustrate phases of English history by 
examples ‘taken from Surrey,” and this aim has been 
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well achieved. The book is full of well-digested 
matter happily presented in pleasantly readable form ; 
for Mr. Malden, besides accurate knowledge, possesses 
the invaluable gifts of sympathy and a due share of 
historic imagination. 


* * * 


THE POETRY OF THE FUTURE. By Laurence Owen. 
London: Sitmpkin, Marshall and Co., Lid., 
1905. 8vo., pp. 205. Price 2s. 6d. 

This little book appears to be of American origin. 
Beneath a slight veil of fiction—a poetical theorist 
instructing a younger man with poetical leanings, who 
at the close of five years’ teaching is cast on the world, 
and suffers pain and loss—the author discusses both 
the theory of verse and the more mechanical art of 
prosody. Some of the lessons Mr. Osborn gives to his 
young pupil, Mr. Bartlett, and some of the ideas he 
imparts are amusing, but the discussions of the two 
contain much that is true and suggestive. In the end 
the pupil, as a result partly of his five years’ study 
and partly as a result of his brief but sharp experience 
of trouble and labour and bereavement, writes a 
wondrous poem, unanimously acclaimed by every part 
of the civilized world, and on which ‘‘a famous 
Belgian critic pronounced this judgment—and it did 
not seem extravagant: ‘This poem is a mountain 
from which we may look down and see Shakespeare’”! 
But though parts of this curious little book are amusing 
and parts are a trifle absurd, there is yet, as we have 
said, not a little that is true and suggestive. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the author, who, by the 
way, should avoid splitting his infinitives. 


* * * 


THE LIFE OF St. PATRICK AND HIS PLACE IN 
History. By Professor J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Litt.D. London: Macmillan and Co., 1905. 
Maps. Extra crown 8vo., pp. xvi, 404. Price 
12s. net. 

Anyone who has made a serious attempt, however 
slight, in historiography will recognise the research 
and labour which Dr. Bury has devoted to this elabo- 
rate study of St. Patrick. If it is still possible in 
these days to be filial to one’s fatherland, this rescue 
of the Patron-saint of Ireland from the obscure atmo- 
sphere of controversy and conjecture in which Dr. 
Bary found him may well be called an act. of natural 
piety! As the learned author says, with a new twist 
given to a time-honoured Hibernicism, people had 
almost come to hold that St. Patrick was ‘‘ not him- 
self, but a namesake.” 

The writer, asa mere Anglo-Saxon, does not know 
if every Irishman could tell the birth-date and parent- 
age of St. Patrick. Many readers, however, will 
examine with interest this saintly and manly figure, 
on which Dr. Bury has turned the dry light of modern 
historical methods. They will realize the place in 
the Roman Empire into which Ireland was brought 
early in the fifth century of our era, and the work 
done by Patricius Magonus Sucatus, born in England 
in 384, the son of a Briton who was a Roman citizen. 
** He organized the Christianity which already existed 
(sc., in Ireland) ; he converted kingdoms which were 
still pagan, especially in the West ; and he: brought 
Ireland into connection with the Church of the 


Empire, and made it formally part of universal 
Christendom.” 

Dr. Bury, after sifting the evidence, and arriving at 
the essential personality of the man, finds in him a 
quality of enthusiasm which was lacking in Augustine, 
the Apostle of England. He worked at a time when 
the great Roman Empire in Europe was being under- 
mined, but Ireland had not yet become such a part of 
it as to feel the process of disintegration. So remote 
was Patrick’s corner of Europe that the Roman in- 
fluence was still able to affect it, and, as Dr. Bury 
remarks, by a felicitous reference in the Gibbon 
manner, the island illustrated the truth expressed in 
the poet Claudian’s line, written when Patrick was a 
boy— 


‘* Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit.” 


The dramatic episode of his early captivity, his 
escape to the Mediterranean island of Lerinus, and 
his spiritual ‘‘call” to the Irish mission of his life, 
make a fascinating prelude to the narrative of the 
work done in Meath and Connaught, and the crown- 
ing labours at Armagh in A.D. 444. Readers must 
consult the volume for the tales of King Davie’s horse 
and caldron, St. Patrick’s false friend, and the like. 
The learned and full appendices, which form half the 
volume, comprise the detailed materials of a historian’s 
workshop ; but the figure of St. Patrick, which Dr. 
Bury has rescued from theological bias and biographi- 
cal uncertainty, is the portrait of a lovable man, ardu- 
ous and self-sacrificing in his voluntary banishment 
from the land of his birth, the planter of Roman and 
Christian ideals in a soil of unusual fertility. 

As Dr. Bury says, there is no conclusive evidence 
that the four-sided iron handbell, now in the National 
Museum at Dublin, is a genuine Patrician relic, 
although it probably existed at Armagh a century after 
his death. 

*x* * * 


HOMELAND HANDBOOKS. HUNTINGDON AND THE 
GREAT OUSE, WITH ST. NEOTs AND ST. IvEs. 
By Rev. H. L. Jackson and Rev. G. R. H. 
Shafto. 

HorsHAM AND ST. LEONARD’s ForEsT. By 
W. Goodliffe, M.A. 

Lynton, LYNMOUTH, AND THE LORNA DOONE 
CounTRY. By Joseph E. Morris, B.A. Many 
Illustrations and Map to each volume. London: 
Homeland Association, Lid., 1905. Three vols., 
8vo., pp. 105, 108, 84. Price, paper, Is. net, 
Is. net, and 6d. net; cloth, 2s., 2s., and Is. 

These additions to the Homeland Association’s 

excellent series of local handbooks appear opportunely. 
The many tourists who annually visit the neighbour- 
hood of Lynton and the ‘‘ Doone Country” should 
welcome Mr. Morris’s little book, which is as charm- 
ing asit is cheap. It deals but little with archzology 
or past history, but is mainly descriptive and sugges- 
tive of pleasant routes and rambles. The country 
made famous by Mr. Blackmore is well described, 
and the illustrations throughout are many and good. 
There is a special fishing chapter by Mr. W. Riddell. 
The other two handbooks deal with less frequented 
corners of England, which both have many charms for 
the lover of quaint and characteristic English country. 
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The picturesque inland river scenery of the St. Neots 
and Huntingdon neighbourhood is comparatively little 
known, but this little book should do much to in- 
crease both knowledge and appreciation of its beauty. 
Horsham, also, is an excellent centre for some of the 
pleasantest stretches of country in the Home Counties. 
Besides the charms of scenery, both these districts are 
rich in historical associations, and in the possession 
of ancient churches and schools, which are here well 
described and freely illustrated, the Horsham book 
naturally including a special chapter, by Mr. R. H. 
Hamilton, on the new Christ’s Hospital. We can 
cordially recommend these well-produced little books. 


*x* *K * 
A History OF PEMBROKE Dock. By Mrs. Stuart 
Peters. Illustrations. London: Ziéliot Stock, 


1905. Crown 8vo., pp. x, 173. Price 3s. net. 

Mrs. Peters’ book is an expansion of a prize essay 
which she wrote for a local Eisteddfod. Expansion 
of this kind is usually an operation of doubtful merit, 
but Mrs. Peters fairly justifies herself. The town of 
Pembroke Dock owes its origin entirely to the Royal 
Dockyard, which, with its urban offspring, had no 
existence less than a century ago. There is conse- 
quently little in the book which appeals to the anti- 
quary. The earlier chapters, however, form a useful 
contribution to naval history, while the second half of 
the book, though chronicling much small beer, pre- 
serves many details of local history which will be 
valued by those who live in or near, or who are in- 
terested in the town. In the final chapter, Mrs. 
Peters has a few remarks on the local dialect, and on 
old customs and folk-lore, which are so interesting 
that we wish she had worked this vein much more 
thoroughly. There is a number of good photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

* * 


THE AGE OF MARIA ANTOINETTE. Revised Edition. 
By Charles Newton Scott. London: 7he Leaden- 
hall Press, Lid., 1905. 8vo., pp. vi, 70. Price 

d 


2s. 6d. 

Mr. Scott’s little book is clearly based upon wide 
reading and considerable knowledge. It is an able 
and occasionally brilliant defence—glorification, we 
might almost say—of the ancien régime. Taking the 
period from about 1770 to the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Mr. Scott has much to say, and he says 
it well, in defence of the old order. We shake our 
heads as we read, for the book, though so ably written, 
is far from being convincing, but we are glad to have 
read it. It brings forward many considerations which 
are often too much neglected, or are overlooked alto- 
gether, and in the compass of a few pages presents a 
bright, attractive picture. The shadows so deeply 
cast by that light and brightness must be sought else- 


where. 
x * x 


Among many booklets and pamphlets before us are 
the following : Links with the Past: Bedford, St. Peter 
de Merton, by the Rev. Arthur Cross, M.A. (Bedford : 
C. F. Timaeus ; price 3s. 6d. net) in which the writer 
brings together much matter relating to the ancient 
church and parish of which he is curate-in-charge— 
matter which, though badly arranged, is interesting 
and worthy of record, The illustrations, mostly from 





photographs, are numerous and very good. From 
the London County Council comes Part IV. of their 
useful Jndication of Houses of Historical Interest in 
London (price 1d.), dealing with: the residences of 
William Pitt (14, York Place, Portman Square), 
Edmund Kean (12, Clarges Street, W.), and Dr. 
Thomas Young (48, Welbeck Street, W.), and figur- 
ing the memorial tablets which the Council have 
placed on these houses. Mr. H. Southam, of Shrews- 
bury, sends us a copy of the third edition of his 
Hawkstone Handiook, an Illustrated Guide to Hawk- 
stone Park (Shrewsbury: Z. Wilding, price 6d.), an 
excellent little handbook, effectively illustrated. We 
have also received the Report of - the Colchester 
Corporation Museum for the year to March 31, 1905, 
which includes an interesting list of additions, illus- 
trated by seven good plates; and the second Arnual 
Report of the Rutland Archeological and Natural 
History Society, a chronicle of satisfactory activity 


and progress. 
* * * 


Among the contents of the Architectural Review 
for July are a first paper on ‘‘ Brydon at Bath,” by 
the Rev. W. J. Loftie; ‘‘ A Study of Roof Building,” 
by Mr. J. L. Ball; and “ The First Garden City,” by 
Mr. H. H. Macartney. The issue is, as usual, well 
and freely illustrated. Just now the pictures of the 
new Houses of Parliament, Stockholm, will have 
special attractions for many readers, Lincolnshire 
Notes and Queries, July, has notes on Roman remains 
at Walesby, including an unusually fine example of 
a Roman lamp, of which a plate is given, and on 
many other matters of local interest. In Fenland 
Notes and Queries, July, there are, infer alia, some 
extracts from the notebook of a Whittlesey farmer, 


- recording transactions and events between 1780 and 


1798. The number contains two plates, showing the 
exterior of Soham Church, and the old screen at the 
west entrance to the westernmost side chapel to the 
north of the chancel. We have also on our table the 
American Antiquarian, Mayand June; Zast Anglian, 
March, strong in documentary matter ; Sale Prices, 
June 30; and from Herr L. Rosenthal, of Munich, a 
thick catalogue of books illustrating German language 
and literature before 1750. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Eadttor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

















